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Education in Pennsylvania in Retro- 
spect and Prospect 


JAMES N. RULE 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


In Retrospect 


Anniversary celebrations have two main uses: 
to bring the record up-to-date and to chart the 
future course. To go forward without regard 
to the way by which we have come is like sail- 
ing the sea on a rudderless ship. Merely to 
look backwards without regard for the future is 
to come to anchor and stop progress. And so 
I propose, necessarily in broad outline only, 
first to sketch the course by which the public 
schools of the Commonwealth have come these 
past one hundred years; then to attempt to 
chart the course our school ship must sail in 
the difficult years immediately ahead, if its 
precious cargo of youth is to reach safely the 
goal of a trained citizenship, competent to meet 
the civic, social, and economic problems of a 
New Day. 

As we view the school record of the last cen- 
tury in retrospect, defeats and disappointments 
sink into the background as we note the mile- 
stones that mark school progress to ever richer 
and higher levels of excellence and public serv- 
ice. The passage of the Free Public School Act 
ended the pauper schools and proclaimed the 
vital interest of the State in the education of 
every child of the Commonwealth without re- 
spect to the place of his birth or the social 
status of his parents. It marked also the be- 
ginning of the realization of Penn’s plan de- 
veloped one hundred fifty years earlier of uni- 
versal education for civic and vocational com- 
petence. 

Penn in his day was a practical, farseeing 
modernist in education. With keen vision he 
foresaw the need of an educated and united 
citizenry. The great diversity of religious and 
racial groups that settled in Pennsylvania has 
from Penn’s day made progress toward a uni- 
fied system of universal public education, a 
difficult but essential goal to attain. And yet 
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this very diversity has been in many respects 
a distinct advantage, for it has been a diversity 
rich in ideals, rich in outstanding achievements 
in the economic, political, and cultural growth 
of the Nation. Pennsylvania was the cradle of 
our country’s liberty. She has fostered great 
social and spiritual movements and has pro- 
duced many of the nation’s greatest industrial 
leaders. The roll of Pennsylvania’s great men 
and women in every field of culture, science, 
and creative art gives her a place second to 
none among all the states of the Republic. 


Pennsylvania always has been, and I trust 
always will be, opposed to a rigid, standardized 
form of education. The wide diversity of types 
of peoples living within her borders and the 
wide diversity of existing conditions require 
an equally wide diversity of educational op- 
portunity in order that the richness of Penn- 
sylvania’s contribution to the progress and 
prosperity of the Republic may be continued. 
The principle for which Pennsylvania has al- 
ways stood and always will stand is not one of 
uniformity but of diversity in her educational 
program. The very essence of progress is di- 
versity of opportunity and of achievements. 

And so when out of the history of the past 
I make a plea for a unified system of public 
education, let it be understood that I am not 
advocating a standardized, uniform system. By 
a unified system I mean a system of state sup- 
port and school organization that makes it pos- 
sible for every political unit, rich or poor, to 
grant to every child without discrimination his 
chance to grow up into the fullness of the 
stature of the ideal American personality. And 
in order to achieve and preserve just that di- 
versity and richness of educational opportunity 
throughout Pennsylvania, we need State-wide 
unity of action and of purpose with respect to 
curriculum offerings and to adequate school 
support and competent school administration. 

The first effective step towards making pos- 
sible this desirable unified system of education 
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was the passage of the Free School Act of 
1834. As early as 1830, Governor Wolf pro- 
claimed the necessity of such a law in a ringing 
message to the General Assembly. Governor 
Wolf said: 

“The Constitution of Pennsylvania impera- 
tively enjoins the establishment of such a sys- 
tem. Public opinion demands it. The State 
of public morals calls for it; and the security 
and stability of the invaluable privileges which 
we have inherited from our ancestors require 
our immediate attention to it.’ (Message of 
December 8, 1830. Journal of the House, 1830- 
1831, II, 16-17.) 

The following paragraph from the report of 
the chairman of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation in 1831 indicates some of the difficulties 
that then and have since operated to a greater 
or lesser degree to prevent the extension of a 
diversified public education to all classes of 
society: 

“The deep-rooted prejudice of many against 
innovations, or a departure from long estab- 
lished usages; the avarice of some who are too 
penurious to allow their own offspring the ad- 
vantages of education; the ignorance of others; 
and the want of a public fund, the only founda- 
tion on which a system of schools can perma- 
nently rest, are among the causes that exerted 
the greatest influence in preventing the ad- 
vancement of the cause of education in Penn- 
sylvania.” (Ibid., 1831-32, II, 685.) 

In his message to the Legislature of 1834, 
Governor Wolf in the following words again 
advocated the establishment of free public 
schools as enjoined by the Constitution: 

“Tt is time, fellow-citizens, that the character 
of our State be redeemed from the state of 
supineness and indifference under which its 
most important interest, the education of its 
citizens, has so long been languishing.” (Mes- 
sage of Governor Wolf, December 4, 1833. 
Journal of the House, 1833, II, 25ff.) 

This time something was done about it and 
the chief credit next to Governor Wolf goes to 
Samuel Breck, a senator from Philadelphia, 
who as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education gave himself unsparingly and ex- 
clusively, so it is said, to the passage of a bill 
providing for the formation of a system of gen- 
eral education. Suffice it to say that in spite 
of much opposition the Free Public School Act 
as it was known, was finally passed. The pro- 
visions of this Act were unduly complex and 
cumbersome but at least the pauper schools 
were abolished and the beginnings of a genuine 
system of public education established in this 
Commonwealth. The significance and impor- 
tance of this step in the Political and social as 
well as educational history of our State cannot 
be overstated. 

The successful defense of the Public School 
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Act by Thaddeus Stevens in the General As- 
sembly of 1835 was one of the most brilliant 
achievements of Pennsylvania’s legislative his- 
tory. The passage of the Common School law 
in 1834 and its defense in 1835 by Thaddeus 

tevens will be reenacted this evening follow- 
ing this address. We are greatly indebted to 
President Albert Lindsay Rowland and the 
members of the faculty and student body of the 
State Teachers College at Shippensburg for 
what I am sure will be an excellent historic 
presentation and .a faithful reproduction of 
these two most important events in Pennsyl- 
vania’s educational history. 

The great lack of the schools of those days 
was in the supply of competent teachers for the 
common schools, for which no provision was 
made in the Act of 1834. 

An act of the Legislature passed in 1840 au- 
thorized school directors, either unaided or 
with the aid of some competent person em- 
ployed by them, to examine all teachers and 
give them certificates of competency. Under 
this act some improvement in the character of 
the examination resulted. The following report 
received by Superintendent James Dickson of 
Allegheny County is representative of the type 
of examination given under the Free School 
Act of 1834: 

“When any examination was made the board 
did it, and it was confined mainly to ascertain- 
ing the applicant’s ability to make or mend a 
pen. If the board satisfied themselves that an 
applicant would be equal to the emergency on 
every occasion in the schoolroom (and these 
occasions were very frequent), when a pen ‘let 
down too much’ or ‘didn’t let down enough,’ 
and if he wasn’t too high toned on the question 
of salary, he was pretty sure to pass.” 

There was no marked difference in the quali- 
fications of teachers until along about 1850. 
There was small incentive for improvement and 
the means for growth were little if any better 
than during the latter part of the preceding 
period. 

In Beaver County the qualifications for 
teachers in South Beaver Township in 1835 
were: 

First: Good moral character 

Second: Belief in the doctrine of the Trinity 

Third: The belief that the Old and New Tes- 
taments were the only rule of faith and practice 

Fourth: To teach the Shorter Catechism, if 
required by any in the district. 

The law of 1854 creating the office of county 
superintendent removed the examining privi- 
lege from the board of school directors and 
made the county superintendent of schools re- 
sponsible for examining all teachers. The law 
creating the office of county superintendent and 
the act of 1857 creating State Normal Schools 
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were beginnings of movements that did much 
to remedy the lack of competent teachers. 


Higher Education of Women 


It will be interesting to note the attitude to- 
ward the higher education of women at this 
time as indicated by the following excerpt from 
a discussion at a State Education Conference 
held 1862: 

“With regard to our duly recognized colleges, 
no direct relations to Female Seminaries are 
believed to exist. In a very few isolated cases, 
ladies have sought, in the society and under the 
protection of their brothers, the advantages of 
the classroom and lecture hall of some vener- 
able Alma Mater, but we know of no instance 
of a graduate or an alumna of a regular Female 
Seminary presenting her papers at a College 
gate for matriculation. Such a spectacle per- 
haps would be admired by some as a noble 
specimen of female heroism. But by the gen- 
eral sentiment of our American society it would 
rather be regarded as an unwonted effort to 
gain the eclat of especial strongmindedness and 
at a sacrifice of what we hope our country 
women will ever prize above—even the highest 
reputation for literary attainment—the gems 
of unsullied delicacy of thought, taste, and man- 
ners, and a sense of propriety, undimmed by 
the slightest divergencies that college inter- 
course might possibly induce.” 

The next important step in the history of the 
progress of education since 1834 was taken in 
the following explicit provision made for pub- 
lic education in the Constitution of 1873: 

“Section 1. The general Assembly shall pro- 
vide for the maintenance and support of a 
thorough and efficient system of public schools, 
wherein all the children of this Commonwealth 
above the age of six years may be educated, 
and shall appropriate at least one million dol- 
lars each year for that purpose.” 

Under the impetus of this constitutional man- 
date progress was rapid, the important mile- 
stones of which only the following can be noted: 

1. Equalization through the gradual increase 
of the minimum school term from three to 
eight months for elementary schools and to nine 
months for high schools 

2. Equalization through the compulsory 
school attendance laws, protecting children be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen in the en- 
joyment of their educational rights 

3. Equalization through provision of free 
text books 

4, Equalization through establishment under 
the Act of 1895 of free public high schools, open 
to all the children of the State 

5. Development of State Normal Schools for 
the preparation of competent teachers for the 
common schools 

6. Creation in 1895 of the College and Uni- 
versity Council, now the State Council of Edu- 
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cation, with authority to grant to new colleges, 
possessing the requisite standards, the power 
to grant degrees 

7. Equalization through increase in the 
amount of State subsidies to school districts 
with some beginning in the Act of 1921 of a 
policy of adjusting the amount of State sub- 
sidies to the abilities of the several districts 
to pay taxes 

8. The passage in 1911 of the School Code, 
which finally gave Pennsylvania a relatively 
unified system of public education 

9. Raising the standards of education to 
those who should be permitted to leave school 
to work to the age of fourteen years 


In Appreciation 


We invited to be present this evening as the 
special guests of the State all retired teachers 
and supervisory school officers who had served 
the public schools for a half century or more. 
There are 231 of these living. About forty 
have accepted our invitation and are here this 
evening in the front seats reserved for them. 
Time forbids an individual introduction of each 
one, as I should like, but I am asking them to 
stand, if they will, for a moment while we give 
them a vigorous round of applause in apprecia- 
tion of their faithful and long service. 

a a * 

And in further memory of those dear old 
school days spent with these and other teachers, 
let us sing one verse of Auld Lang Syne. 

* e 

There are but two living ex-State superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction. Bloomsburg in 
addition to being the only incorporated town 
in the Commonwealth has the distinction of 
being the home of both of them and both are 
here tonight: David J. Waller, Jr., Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction from 1889 to 1893; 
and Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction from 1925 to 1927. 

Both distinguished themselves in office and 
left an indelible impression upon administra- 
tion of our State system of public education. 
Doctor Waller’s life spans almost the entire 
period of the century (88) of school progress 
we are commemorating tonight. Doctor Haas 
still serves the public schools of Pennsylvania 
as the very efficient president of the State 
Teachers College at Bloomsburg. 

The president of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association is Doctor Carmon Ross, head 
of the schools of Doylestown. I take great 
pleasure in presenting Doctor Ross at this time. 

s * s 

The Pennsylvania State Education Association 
was organized in 1852. Its membership has 
grown until now it comprises fifty-five thou- 
sand of ali the teachers and supervisory officers 
of the public schools of this State, the strongest 
State Education Association among all the states 
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of the Union. The support, which this profes- 
sional organization of practically all the teachers 
and supervisory officers of the State, has 
brought to progressive school measures, has 
been a determining factor throughout a major 
part of the century of educational progress 
being celebrated tonight. The all-inclusive char- 
acter of its membership, its long period of serv- 
ice, and its significant contributions to the de- 
velopment of public education in Pennsylvania 
certainly make this organization deserving of 
honorable mention on such an occasion as this. 

We are deeply disappointed in not having 
with us tonight also, one still active in school 
affairs whose life parallels that of the Free 
School Act. The Honorable David B. Oliver, 
who is still an active member of the Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education, is one hundred 
years old this year, having been born October 
31, 1834. Absence in the South during the win- 
ter and early spring season prevents his pres- 
ence with us on this historic occasion. Mr. 
Oliver’s service in behalf of the public schools 
of Pennsylvania has extended continuously over 
a period of sixty-two years. I doubt if this 
record has been equalled in any state, certainly 
not in Pennsylvania. Mr. Oliver’s support of 
the New School Code in 1911 was a decisive 
factor in its final enactment. Assembled in 
this Public School Centenary Celebration, we 
greet you, Mr. Oliver, in absentia and send you 
a message of deep appreciation for your many 
and significant contributions to the development 
of Pennsylvania’s public schools. 


In Prospect 

Time forbids more than a brief closing state- 
ment on the Outlook for Public Education in 
Pennsylvania but I cannot complete this pres- 
entation without calling to your attention in 
frank terms, the deepening crisis and near-col- 
lapse in which the schools of our great Com- 
monwealth find themselves unfortunately in 
this centennial year. Let me give you a few 
pen pictures in bold strokes that may help you 
to see the school situation in all its seriousness: 

1. Under the existing form of school district 
organization the wealthiest school district has 
an assessed valuation per teacher 181 times that 
of the poorest. And yet the State reimburses 
the poorer district at a rate but one and one- 
half times greater than it does the wealthier. 
Neither the form of school organization nor the 
degree of State support provides a square deal 
for either pupil or tax payer. 

2. The tax ratein fourth-class districts ranges 
from a $1.50 per capita tax and no millage to 
47 mills and a $3.00 per capita tax. 

8. Realty, which comprises probably not 
more than 30% of our taxable wealth, carries 
85% of the school tax load. With the collapse 
of real estate values and tax revenues accruing 
therefrom has come in many areas a near col- 
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lapse of local sources of school support. This 
shortage will, it is estimated, amount this year 
to approxjmately thirty millions out of a nor- 
mal annual school tax collection of approxi- 
mately $140,000,000. 

Some districts face a 75% reduction in tax 
collections. How and when these tax delin- 
quencies will be collected, particularly in rural 
and industrial areas, is difficult to estimate. In 
any case it has been clearly demonstrated that 
realty cannot continue to bear so unjust and 
disproportionate a share of the burden of school 
support. With the collapse in real estate values 
and tax revenues will come a collapse in our 
system of public schools, unless appropriate 
remedies are promptly found. The drop in local 
tax collections thus far this calendar year is 
far worse than was anticipated or reported by 
school districts. Over 600 districts have ap- 
plied for special aid, most of them worthy 
cases. 

4. The regular State school appropriation 
was reduced for all districts for the biennium 
10% (approximately $5,000,000) which amounts 
to 20% for the second year of the biennium, 
that is during 1934-35, when the cut becomes 
operative. 

5. Governor Pinchot recommended and the 
last special session of the General Assembly 
approved an emergency appropriation of 
$5,000,000 to help distressed school districts— 
$5,000,000 with which to plug a hole in local 
school support of over $30,000,000. 

It would be gratuitous to dwell on the dis- 
astrous effect of these conditions upon the 
quality of educational opportunity throughout 
the State. Diversity of educational opportu- 
nity to meet the diverse needs of all the vary- 
ing school communities and the various types 
of young people, crowding our schools, in in- 
creasing numbers, is being rapidly reduced to 
the few relatively well-to-do districts and even 
in these vital services are now being curtailed. 

In conclusion I can but suggest the remedy 
in the form of the three R’s of School Recovery: 


1. Restoration and reconstruction of our 
school programs to meet the diverse needs 
of Pennsylvania’s diverse communities 

2. Reorganization of school districts on a 
basis of fiscal and professional competency, 
so as to reduce local inequalities as be- 
tween school districts to support and ad- 
minister public education adequately and 
competently 

3. Revision of our State system of school sup- 
port so as to remove the confiscatory tax 
load now resting on realty and place the 
major share of the cost of public educa- 
tion upon sources of taxable income and 
wealth available only to the State and 
Federal government. 


(Turn to page 497) 
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Philadelphia Convention 


Schoolmen’s Week and Southeastern Convention District 


A registration of 4,500 at the University of 
Pennsylvania March 14-17, 1934, indicated an 
attendance of approximately 7,000 at the 21st 
annual meeting of Schoolmen’s Week held in 
conjunction with the Southeastern Convention 
District of the P. S. E. A. The keynote of the 
finely coordinated program was Educational 
Planning for an Ever Changing Social Order. 
The program became prophetic when, at the 
closing session, William S. Ogburn, University 
of Chicago, listed these trends to be realized 
soon: Artificial climate, flood lighting of streets 
to avoid accidents, ultra violet rays, television 
giving a theatre in every home, electron tubes, 
electric eye, new alloys, and the talking book 
for the blind. 

We publish below the scholarly appraisal of 
the four-day program by J. P. Lichtenberger, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Officers Elected 

President, William E. Burkard, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., Ralph R. Smith, Lansdale 
Secretary, Lareta O. Scheueren, Coatesville 
Executive Committee: 

H. C. Sabold, Chairman, Springfield 

Raymond L. Chambers, Philadelphia 

Lewis N. Snyder, Perkasie 
General Committee: 

Robert Macmillan, Philadelphia 

Arthur P. Mylin, Lancaster 

S. Edgar Downs, Ardmore 

Elton E. Stone, Easton 

Albert Lindsay RowJand, Shippensburg 

W. R. Lecron, York 

Viola Wagner, Lansdowne 

Mrs. Joseph Scattergood, West Chester 

Permanent Officers 

Chairman, Arthur J. Jones, Philadelphia 
Secretary, LeRoy A. King, Philadelphia 


The New Deal in Education 


JAMES P. LICHTENBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mingled with profound appreciation for the 
invitation to speak at this concluding session 
and upon the subject announced is a feeling of 
trepidation because of the awareness of the fact 
that I am displaying more audacity than prud- 
ence. But this has been no ordinary School- 
men’s Week program and its sessions ought not 
to conclude without some attempt to visualize 
it as a whole. Having accepted this task, how- 
ever reluctantly, I make bold to set forth what 
I regard as its essential features and its out- 
standing contributions to the educational out- 
look of the world today. I underscore the 
word today because however sure we may be 
of the needs which immediately confront us, 
so rapid are the changes in this kinetic world 
of ours that a year irom now we may face new 
issues which will call for further readjustments 
in our concepts, our emphases, and our tech- 
niques. 

Some of you doubtless would prefer the title, 
“The Raw Deal in Education” as more ac- 
curately descriptive of the current situation, 
in view of the fact that in the heroic attempts 
now being made to restore prosperity, educa- 
tion has been left out of the convoy and at 
present is being “deflated.” This program, 
however, has not accepted the defeatist phil- 
osophy. It has gone on record in asserting 
vigorously the belief in the necessity of recog- 
nizing the place and power of education as an 
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‘ity, but as a contemporary fact. 


essential in the effective functioning of the 
New Deal, if it is not ultimately to turn out to 
be a misdeal. Thus without saying so in specific 
terms it has proceeded with the discussion and 
in the planning of the type of education de- 
manded by the needs of the times. 

The New (or Changing) Social Order 

With a degree of sagacity not always at- 
tributed to educators the program committee 
built upon the assumption of a New (or Chang- 
ing) Social Order, not as a hypothetical possibil- 
This phrase 
(The New or Changing Social Order) appears 
eighteen times as main or sub-title in the 
various sessions. Nowhere is it defined or ex- 
plained with any definite precision or finality. 
It is taken for granted. From the various ad- 
dresses, however, we glean certain basic as- 
sumptions which characterize its emergence. 

(1) The old order changeth. We no longer 
worship at the shrine of the dead past. Never 
in our history have tradition and precedent 
been so ineffective in moulding our present 
procedures. We are experimental and creative. 
Conservative and reactionary forces are losing 
their sway. The heresy of yesterday becomes 
the orthodoxy of today. The former radical now 
often is regarded as a conservative. We al- 
ready are building monuments to our martyrs. 
It is to this state of flux rather than to a new 
status or balance which has replaced the old 
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that we apply the term the New Social Order. 
It is a moving equilibrium whose direction is 
not as yet clearly discerned and whose stability 
is not yet achieved. 

(2) But even if the goal of this movement 
is not in sight certain trends are discernible 
upon which scientific predictions may be made. 
The old laissez faire theory is passé. There is a 
definite shift from individual irresponsibility 
to collective responsibility. To be sure there 
is a lag in the readjustment of ideas to this 
changed situation but the American new deal 
is neither dictatorship nor the rule of the pro- 
letariat but intelligent and impartial participa- 
tion of government which both business itself 
and the public have demanded in the interest 
of the social well-being and as an expression 
of the collective will. 

(3) There is a growing faith in the ability 
of mankind to order and to direct its future— 
a belief in the utility of a managed society— 
that man is master of his fate. This is a bold 
assumption in the face of economic forces 
which seem to be driving us toward chaos, of 
widespread social injustice, and of impending 
international conflict. Such, however, is our 
creed based upon our imperishable faith in the 
possibilities of the future, notwithstanding the 
glouuy outlook of the present. Such is the 
incomparable optimism of President Roosevelt 
in what he significantly has termed the New 
Deal, in which the NRA and other administra- 
tive measures are not only calculated to aid in 
the restoration of prosperity, but to guide and 
direct it in the interest of a more stable and 
permanent prosperity in the future. 

(4) Another assumption regarding the new 
social order is that of increasing leisure. Tech- 
nological unemployment will increase with the 
further mechanization of industry. Of course 
with our present concepts of work which were 
formulated under a deficit economy this is re- 


garded as a calamity. When once we match 


our incomparable methods for the rapid pro- 
duction of wealth with an equally effective 
system of social distribution and consumption 
which is our chief concern at the present, we 
shall come to realize that the fewer the men 
required to do the necessary work of the world 
in order to support the people of the world is 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. This 
is a definite trend in modern industry and if it 
continues, as seems now to be inevitable, we 
shall be obliged, under the conditions of a sur- 
plus economy, to transform our concepts of un- 
employment into those of leisure. Rest or re- 
lease from labor which had been relegated to 
the life hereafter will become an actuality here 
and now. At any rate its beginning amidst 
clash and conflict is a very present reality. A 
planned leisure seems as essential as a planned 
economy. If education is a training for more 
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abundant living it should proceed at once to 
prepare people for the proper use and enjoy- 
ment of this new found leisure which is des- 
tined to increase and to which heretofore they 
have been unaccustomed. . 


The Function of Education in This 
Evolving Order 

Next in importance is the function of educa- 
tion in this new situation. This has been 
stressed in fourteen topics and discussions. It 
may be regarded as the most vital and tangible 
element of the entire program. It has been 
assumed throughout the sessions that a new 
deal in education is essential if it is to func- 
tion adequately in the changing order. This 
assumption has been unhesitating, fearless, and 
positive. Precedent, however, consistent with, 
and a product of, the old order is no longer a 
safe guide. It has not been a question of 
whether but what changes are required and 
how they are to be brought about. The stand pat 
reactionary attitude has been discredited where 
it has not been ignored as irrelevant. Planned 
procedure involving experimentation, with the 
Presidential prerogative of abandoning unsuc- 
cessful attempts, is regarded as superior to 
inaction or to rudderless drifting. Let us note 
some of the things which have been emphasized. 

First of all in regard to pedagogy. No one 
has minimized the importance of improved 
technique or methods of instruction. But this 
could be of prime importance only in a static 
society where inefficient methods were em- 
ployed to put over a fixed category of stand- 
ardized subjects. It is now pretty generally 
conceded that increased success in establishing 
in the mind of the new generation the obsoles- 
cent attitudes and outlooks of the past, cor- 
respondingly would postpone the necessary re- 
adjustments to the new conditions and would 
intensify the present social struggle. The new 
subjects of instruction and the new interpre- 
tation of traditional subjects if they are to re- 
tain their prestige require new or revised 
methods of presentation. 

According to the program our schools are 
destined to serve new needs in the educational 
process. No longer can they stand sponsor for 
a sterile dilettantism; for a veneer of culture— 
the prerogative of the privileged—which creates 
an artificial cleavage between the classes and 
the masses. They are public service corpora- 
tions for the manufacture of adequate citizen- 
ship for all the youth of America. They train 
for the art of living and not merely for the 
business of making a living, valuable as that 
may be. To live and let live, if they can, is the 
law of a predatory society; to live and help 
live is that of an ethical social order. 

Culture is being redefined in terms of social 
competency rather than in that of drawing- 
room etiquette. The cultivated person today 
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exhibits his personal graces in the wider range 
of his grpup relations. He is no self-centered 
egoist or intellectual buccaneer but a democrat 
in the widest connotation of that term. His 
value to society 1s rated, not upon the super- 
iority of race, class, wealth, or social position 
but upon the value of services rendered and his 
contribution to the general good. 


A new type of personality development has 
been exploited. Regimentation is compatible 
alone with a static society where the mainte- 
nance of the status quo is the chief desidera- 
tum. A changing civilization demands the dis- 
covery and development of latent talents and 
capacities because it thrives on diversity and 
upon the utilization of unique capabilities. But 
these qualities are not cultivated in a vacuum 
nor for their own sake. Undisciplined indi- 
vidual initiative creates a destructively compet- 
itive society. In the new social order in which 
cooperation and team work are regarded as 
essentials a responsible individualism—one 
which renders account of its stewardship is de- 
manded. Toward this objective in personality 
development our modernized educational pro- 
cedure must contribute. 


Of necessity the curriculum in numerous ad- 
dresses has been in the crucible. It has been 
tested as by fire. Is the intellectual pabulum 
of instruction, inherited largely from the old 
order, adequate to the needs of the new. The 
verdict in the main has been negative. The 
content of the present curriculum smacks of 
tradition. It is not the tools of knowledge that 
are under fire but the materials upon which 
they are employed. It is not reading ability 
that is questioned, but what children should 
read; not familiarity with history, but its in- 
terpretation and meaning; not the correct use 
of English, but the ideas of which it is the 
medium of expression; not science, but the uses 
to which it is put. Formal discipline in educa- 
tion is a dead issue. It is knowledge and its 
correct use that broaden the mind. If we are 
to develop a responsible citizenship it will not 
be through mental drill even on the constitu- 
tion but by insight into government and its 
functions; into economic conditions and pro- 
cesses and, into social situations and their 
effects; into the concrete relations of the indi- 
vidual to his family, his group, his community, 
his government, and to the world at large. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find increasing 
and insistent demand, on the part of educators 
who are possessed of social vision, for a larger 
place for social studies in the curriculum of the 
schools as well as for new social emphases in 
the teaching of traditional subjects. 

Nor is it difficult to understand why ortho- 
dox methods of teaching are subjected to con- 
structive criticism. Didactic instruction may be 
Suitable to adults, though that is not undis- 
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puted, but it is hardly consistent with the men- 
tal processes of the pre-adolescent child. Learn- 
ing by doing transcends learning by listening. 
Thus useful attitudes, self-discipline, and so- 
ciality may be fostered in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, often contemptuously labeled the fads 
and frills of education by the uninitiated and 
these may prove a valuable aid and possibly a 
good substitute for formal instruction. This 
seems to be the general consensus of opinion. 


The Function of Leadership in Education 


Another focal point of emphasis throughout 
the sessions, as judged by the frequency and 
extent of its consideration, is that of leader- 
ship in and by education in the changing social 
order. 

First of all, if the great adventure upon 
which we are launched in this new deal in 
education is to succeed, the visibility of the 
intellectual atmosphere must be improved 
through the elimination of mental fog in order 
that the kind of leadership demanded may 
prove effective. Preconditions of this accom- 
plishment are the clarification of the issues 
involved and the cultivation of receptivity, 
openmindedness, and fearlessness. Pressure to 
secure conformity must be relaxed and initia- 
tive encouraged. Another requirement is the 
progressive reconstitution of ideas and atti- 
tudes of pupils, teachers, administrators, school 
board members, and of people at large, wher- 
ever, because of the inertia of tradition or the 
lack of information or vision they are obstruc- 
tive. While we must make haste slowly and 
cautiously in order to avoid too many mistakes, 
the trek must be forward and an important 
phase of the problem is to clear the way. 

Second, the schools themselves no longer are 
cloistered institutions of learning divorced from 
the practical affairs of everyday life. They 
live in the open—in the full purview of the 
public gaze. The superintendent, the princi- 
pal, the teacher are not primarily such and 
citizens incidentally. They are citizen educa- 
tors, trustees of a great social service and of 
whom the community has a right to expect in- 


_telligent interest and active participation in its 


affairs. It looks to them for disinterested guid- 
ance. The secluded, bewhiskered, impractical 
university professor of the benighted cartoonist 
is so rare today that he furnishes scarcely suffi- 
cient material for antique collectors of museum 
specimens. Today government and business 
alike turn increasingly to the university for 
their young, virile, technically-trained experts. 
In precisely the same manner civilization in 
the future more and more will expect and has 
the right to demand of its public schools a com- 
petent citizenry trained and equipped for 
rational participation and leadership in its de- 
velopment. 

Third, a “brain trust” in education is needed. 
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It was unguided expediency at the hands of 
banking and industrial trusts that got us into 
the present economic mess. It was a challenge 
to the collective intelligence of the country. 
Laissez-faire certainly had run amuck and it 
was high time at least to try the experiment of 
substituting brains for muddling, of calling up- 
on business and professional experts whose 
combined wisdom and judgment might be 
trusted to devise the means for bringing order 
out of chaos and for the creation of a more 
orderly and a smoother working democracy. 
Whether the expected results are immediately 
forthcoming because of the novelty of the pro- 
cedure and of the size of the undertaking is 
quite secondary to the importance of the method 
for the future of civilization. In this direction 
lies our hope. 


A brain trust in education organized within 
a Federal Department of Education with a 
secretary in the President’s Cabinet, with man- 
datory powers to replace the present advisory 
fact-finding bureau, would seem to have great 
promise. This is no criticism of the present 
commissioner nor his work, but of the system. 
There is at present no national program for 
recovery from the present educational crisis. 
There are brains aplenty in the profession for 
the formation of a Federal planning committee 
whose leadership and whose coordinating func- 
tion would be far superior in results to the 
local, individual, detached, and unorganized 
efforts now being made however erudite and 
effective they severally may be. 

Fourth, shall educators follow or lead has 
been another question under discussion. It is 
not our business to decide in advance nor to 
attempt to predetermine what the new social 
order shall be. It will be shaped in its major 
character by forces which lie entirely beyond 
our control. Social trends are unplanned 
movements which we discover as emerging out 
of a great multiplicity of changes which col- 
lectively and non-purposively drive in a defi- 
nite direction. There is, however, no inevit- 
ability or finality about them. They are pro- 
cesses which may not with impunity be ignored 


but which may be guided in their course and’ 


which may be subject to rational control. 

It is our business, first to study and accurate- 
ly to describe these trends, and to educate the 
members both of the present and of the on- 
coming generation in such manner that they 
will be able adequately to comprehend them 
and to appreciate their significance. Second, 
to facilitate, by every means at our disposal, 
the reshaping of our hangover ideas, attitudes, 
and behavior into consistency with current 
needs, so as to diminish both the duration and 
the distress of the period of maladjustment in- 
cident to culture change, and third, as a group 
of disinterested citizens detached by the nature 
of our calling from the clash of conflicting per- 
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sonal interests which bias judgment, to aid in 
setting up and in exalting new values and goals 
toward which to direct these trends in the 
hope of attaining the more abundant life, not 
for the few alone but for the many. 

Fifth, the responsibility of educational leader- 
ship is heavy, and this is particularly true in 
the present state of public confusion. We are 
under the necessity of justifying to a short- 
sighted and growingly skeptical public the 
value of our services in proportion to the cost. 
Good education, like anything else of real value, 
is expensive. This is difficult to argue in the 
midst of a depression. One must be skillful 
and in dead earnest to be impressive or con- 
vincing. Again, ours is a long range program— 
one which cannot reveal its lasting benefits 
until a new generation better trained to partici- 
pate in civic responsibilities has grown up and 
assumed control and this at a time when an 
impatient public demands quick action and im- 
mediate relief. 

Moreover the type of adjustments required 
to bring education into harmony with the 
demands of the changing order appears in the 
light of expansion at the very time when re- 
trenchment is the order of the day. 

Such are the types of problems which chal- 
lenge the ability and enterprise of the leaders 
of the profession. Are we equal to the task? 


Financing Education 

One other subject of prime importance as 
featured in the sessions is that of finance as it 
affects directly or indirectly the present status 
of education. It goes without saying that the 
financial support of public schools is derived 
from public revenues while the administration 
of school funds is in the hands of school boards 
in conjunction with school administrators. By 
far the greater consideration, that is, in nine 
major addresses, has been given to the former 
aspect which lies in the field of government 
and outside our control, while only one address 
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was devoted to the latter which is our imme- 
diate responsibility—manifestly an unbalanced 
distribution of interest. 

But while our main job is not to raise but to 
expend in the wisest and most economical 
manner the educational funds, it is easily un- 
derstandable if not indeed commendable that 
school men forced to face the diminution of 
these funds and to sense, as no other group 
does, the baneful effects upon the children of 
today (and by consequence upon the civiliza- 
tion of tomorrow) of the diminution or de 
privation of the education to which, by every 
American tradition since the days of Thomas 
Jefferson, is conceded to be theirs by natura 
right, should rise to the defense of the schools; 
that they should attempt strenuously to aroust 
the public conscience and to point out with 
definiteness and precision the means by which 
such catastrophe may be averted. 
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From the facts available it appears that in 
no major European country have the children 
been made to bear an unequal share of the re- 
sults of financial stringency by curtailment of 
their education while there is challenge in the 
fact that in Russia child training is the first 
plank in the platform of their national economy. 


The battle has been waged on two fronts: 
first, upon our antiquated general property tax 
system which by experts quite generally is 
regarded as the worst in the civilized world, 
and second upon the unequal distribution of 
such revenues as are available. That the for- 
mer charge is not purely hypothetical and vis- 
ionary is evidenced by the success of the Nortb 
Carolina experiment which has demonstrated 
that a school moratorium is unnecessary if the 
equalization of the tax burden is effected. 
Critics of this experiment, however, point out 
defects in other respects which indicate that 
the complete solution of the problem has not 
yet been found. It should be noted in passing 
that the greatest obstacle to tax reform in the 
present crisis is the savage determination of 
tax payer’s organizations to meet the situation 
by curtailment of governmental expenditures 
and by a reduction in taxes without discrimin- 
ation as to the consequences. 


Viewing the situation as it is, however, the 
latter attack is of no less importance. There 
are glaring inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunities among the youth of America. When, 
as has been reported in one State, the richest 
school district is 275 times as able to support 
its schools as the poorest district, it is obvious 
that the fortuitous distribution of wealth or the 
type of tax system in vogue and not the rela- 
tive needs is the determining factor in the dis- 
tribution of educational facilities. 


The logic of the situation then points directly 
to the desirability of an equalization fund by 
which the several states which have adopted 
this expedient have been able to safeguard to 
a greater degree than those which have not the 
interests of their schools. But if a square deal 
in education for every American youth, in rural 
but tofas well as in urban areas, in poor as well as 
omicalfin rich commonwealths, is to be provided the 
ly un-fprinciple must be extended to the equalization 
e thatfof the school burden through some scheme of 
ion offFederal aid. This plan is not without its 
group—critics, even among educational statesmen but 
ren Ooffthe weight of opinion is decidedly in its favor 
iviliza‘fas involving less injustice than the present 
or de-fchaotic state of affairs. 
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As to the more neglected aspects of the sub- 
ject so far as this program is concerned a few 
brief observations may be made. 

Until returning prosperity or an improved tax 
ollecting and distributing system shall pro- 
ide the revenues commensurate with our needs 
school administrators are under compulsion to 
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adjust their budgeting and their programs to 
the amount of money available. There is no 
other alternative. This is a severe strain upon 
pluck, patience, persistence, and practicality. 
The situation is complicated often by the lack 
of vision on the part of school board members 
in their control over the allocation of funds 
for various school purposes which permits them 
to dictate in curricular content, also by the 
fact that the school population particularly in 
secondary schools has increased at about the 
same ratio that revenues have declined thereby 
overtaxing present facilities and making re- 
trenchment doubly difficult, and still further 
by the fact that educational readjustments 
necessary to enable our schools successfully to 
meet the demands of our changing social order 
normally would require increased financial out- 
lay rather than the reverse. 

We shall be recreant to our trust if we per- 
mit the seeming, if not real, indifference of the 
American public to the threatened bankruptcy 
of our school plant to continue without vehe- 
ment protest. We cannot be complacent while 
reactionary so-called and _ self-styled educa- 
tional “reformers” clamor for a return to the 
education that was “good enough for our 
fathers,” the practical equivalent of “rigor 
mortis” in the educational body, and demand 
“savings” through the deletion of health and 
sanitary service, kindergartens, music and art, 
vocational training and guidance, Americaniza- 
tion classes, evening schools, and other forms 
of older youth and adult education, training for 
crippled and defective children; by the reduc- 
tion of the teaching staff and consequent in- 
crease in room congestion with inadequate ma- 
terials and antiquated and unsanitary textbooks. 
Over and above all are the disparagement and 
even condemnation of curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular efforts of recent years to synchronize 
education with the life of today and which we 
had come to regard as a permanent ethical and 
social gain. There is bitter irony in all this. 
These are costly “economies” indeed. As much 
of this gain as is humanly possible must be 
salvaged and preserved at whatever cost to the 
nerves and peace of mind of those who believe 
in the schools as the keystone in the arch of 
democratic civilization. 

In conclusion, I venture to appraise this 
Schoolmen’s Week program of 1934 as the most 
vital in its intellectual penetration, comprehen- 
sion, and emphases in relation to contemporary 
educational problems and in its ultimate signi- 
ficance for the new deal in education which so 
far has been presented to the public, and that 
it will constitute a challenge to the 1935 and 
subsequent program committees to produce its 
superior if indeed its equal. 

Resolutions 

Among the resolutions adopted were the fol- 

lowing: 
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(Adopted at the General Session in Irvine 
Auditorium, Saturday morning, March 17, 
9:30 o’clock) 


1. We endorse the action of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association at its Cleveland Meeting in re- 
questing an appropriation of funds by the 
Federal Congress to be used to alleviate the 
conditions of financially-distressed school 
districts in the United States. 

2. We commend the people of Pennsylvania, 
schoolmen and laymen alike, for construc- 
tive, upbuilding criticism of the present pro- 
visions for public education throughout the 
Commonwealth. On the other hand, we 
earnestly urge that unfounded, insidious, un- 
scientific, and eminently partisan attacks be 
vigorously resisted. We believe that it is 
as essential to the effective administration 
of state-owned and state-aided educational 
institutions that in the attainment of their 
essential aims they be supported with a 
unanimity of professional spirit as it is that 
they be provided with adequate financial 
security. 

3. It is the sense of the conference that the 
State should provide adequate educational 
opportunity for persons of all ages to the 
end that each citizen may continue to pre- 
pare himself fully to meet his social re- 
sponsibilities in a changing civilization and 
that he may live more abundantly through 
an understanding adjustment with his en- 
vironment and a cooperative participation 
in his social heritage. 

4. We commend the movement initiated by the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
to bring about a joint study, by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the State School 
Directors Association, and the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, of the problems 
of larger and more efficient units of admin- 
istration and new sources of revenue for 
the schools of the Commonwealth. We 
recommend the enactment of legislation 
whereby wider areas of the resources of the 
Commonwealth may bear their proper share 
in the support of schools and local govern- 
ment. 

5. We indorse the action of the Pennsylvania 
State School Directors Association in urging 
each County Directors Association to appoint 
a committee to determine the stand of all 
legislative candidates on proposed legisla- 
tion concerning education in Pennsylvania 
and to report their findings to their constit- 
uents. ; {i 

6. Intelligent, well-founded, popular support of 
public education is dependent upon the 
broad diffusion of accurate knowledge con- 
cerning the aims of education and the con- 
tributions of the schools to the realization 
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of those aims. All members of the profes- 
sion are called upon by legitimate means to 
make available to the public through news 
agencies, service organizations, and other 
interested groups such complete, unbiased, 
and significant information as will make 
clear the purposes and the attainments of 
the public schools. The people must have 
a reliable accounting of the management of 
public schools and of the contributions made 
by them to the educational development of 
youth and to the progress of society. 

The best interests of the children in the 
schools are inextricably bound to the selec- 
tion of proper teachers and with their con- 
tinued welfare in service. We _ therefore 
recommend that in view of the present over- 
supply of teachers that the qualifications for 
new entrants to the teaching profession be 
raised, and recommend the inclusion of a 
period of trial teaching or internship. We 
deplore the dismissal of experienced and 
competent teachers and the supplanting of 
these with inexperienced teachers for rea- 
sons of economy. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Puitip A. Boyer, Philadelphia, Chairman 
NormMAN W. CAMERON, West Chester 
J. H. Horrman, Doylestown 
MarGARET MacDOoNaLp, Elkins Park 
FRANK R. Morey, Swarthmore 
Epwarp H. Snow, Ardmore 





Amendments to the Constitution 


Arthur W. Ferguson, chairman of the com- 
mittee on constitutional revision, York, Pa, 
calls attention to the following provision of the 
constitution of the P. S. E. A. regarding amend- 
ments and requests members who contemplate 
offering amendments to submit them by May 
10: 

Article XIX; Amendments 

This constitution may be altered or amended 
by a two-thirds vote of the total membership 
of the House of Delegates at any stated meet- 
ing, or special meeting called for that purpose; 
provided said alteration or amendment has 
been proposed in writing on a previous day 
of said meeting; and provided further that said 
alteration or amendment, with the endorsement 
of ten members of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association has been published in the 
June, October, and December issues of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, said alteration 
or amendment to be presented in writing to the 
Executive Secretary of the Association, and by 
him published in said JourRNAL. 





To remain ignorant is to remain a slave. 
Travel is the teacher on foot—Fred Anthony. 


May, 1934 
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The Teachers’ Association and Public 
Sentiment for Public Education’ 


CARMON ROSS 


President, Pennsylvania State Education Association, Doylestown, Pa. 


Voluntary organizations of all kinds are the 
result of a definite need for reform or improve- 
ment. The birth of free public schools in Penn- 
sylvania was tremendously helped by the or- 
ganization of a Society in 1827 known as the 
“Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of 
Public Schools,” whose expressed purpose was 
“the promotion of education throughout the 
State by the encouragement of public schools 
ieemecureees for the attainment of which end, the 
society shall open and maintain a correspond- 
ence with such zealous, intelligent, and patri- 
otic citizens as may be induced to cooperate 
with it.” 

The Society did yeoman service in creating 
sentiment which resulted in the Free Public 
School Act of 1834. Scores of County Teachers’ 
Associations were organized and active in the 
cause of public schools in 1834. In 1852 the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association was 
organized as a definite result of a call for a 
convention by the “Allegheny County Associa- 
tion of Teachers and Friends of Education.” 
Because of the influence of the Association in 
its early history, it is interesting to note its 
work and power in the language of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Wickersham. 

“This, however, must be said, that at the 
time of the organization of the State Associa- 
tion, there was little vitality in the public 
school system, and all attempts at a union 
among -teachers had proven short-lived and 
abortive. The Association bound the teachers 
of the State together in a common brother- 
hood, and at once became a powerful agency 
in promoting the county superintendency, a 
separate School Department, an educational 
journal, and Normal Schools, and other re- 
forms. All these measures would probably 
have failed had they not been advocated and 
sustained by a public sentiment in good part 
of its creation. The leading feature of the 
early meetings of the Association was the dis- 
cussion of questions of State school policy. 
Memorials were sent to the legislature, and 
committees were appointed to prepare and 
press forward bills relating to education. 
Every meeting had about it the flavor of re- 
form—the action taken being positive, per- 
sistent, aggressive.” 


I desire to stress this sentiment: “Every 


* Address at Southeastern Convention District 
P.S.E.A., and Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., March 17, 1934. 
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meeting had about it the flavor of reform—the 
action being positive, persistent, aggressive.” 

That the P. S. E. A. was a thorough-going 
concern from the very beginning is evidenced 
by the fact that its first President was Thomas 
Burrowes, who later became the first real Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction and who had 
been Secretary of the Commonwealth and Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools under Gover- 
nor Ritner twenty years before; that the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, established in 1854, 
became the official organ of the Department of 
Public Instruction and continued its organ until 
one year ago. The P. S. E. A. early interested 
itself in promoting certain great reforms, es- 
pecially the creation of a separate office for the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Coun- 
ty Superintendency, and Normal Schools. All 
these efforts were translated into law. 

The Association has always taken an initial 
stand for many of the great school reforms 
that were finally written into law. The present 
School Code, the Teachers’ Retirement Law, 
and the Edmonds Act, together with many 
others, were all made possible by the persistent 
and aggressive support of this great organiza- 
tion. In fact, the Association has always been 
anxious to serve as the right hand servant and 
a cooperating agency of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and as the servant of childhood 
in the interest of the educational welfare of the 
State. 

As President of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, I assure you that I am 
making an effort to maintain the great ideals 
of the Association of the past. The Association 
has a program. Our JOURNAL and our Education 
Bulletin have from time to time given you this 
program and shall continue to give its develop- 
ment. Time is too brief to give the program 
in detail now. I desire, however, to mention 
briefly several features of this program. 

1. The Association, through a Committee of 
Classroom Teachers, is developing a program 
of activities and self education in professional 
interests for the 280 local branches of the Asso- 
ciation. Unless the teacher can become a center 
of information and enlightenment for the gen- 
eral public, we shall never be able to give the 
public the facts it needs to understand our 
problems. This is a policy of appraisal and 
interpretation of the schools. 

2. The Association has joined the Department 
of Public Instruction in undertaking a coopera- 
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tive study of the unit of administration. We 
believe that this undertaking has not only 
cleared the atmosphere of misunderstanding 
toward this much needed reform, but that it 
will actually result in evolving some form of 
unit of administration which will be better, not 
only for administrative purposes, but for the 
purpose of giving the State better schools. We 
confidently look forward to the solution of this 
vexing problem through this cooperative study. 

3. The Association has set up a definite pro- 
gram of legislation, upon which we hope the 
teachers of Pennsylvania will stand as a unit. 
We propose that the candidates for high office 
in this State shall know this program, because 
we feel that one of the outstanding problems 
of the next administration will be the problem 
of dealing with public education and its financ- 
ing. 

4. The Economic Status Study has been au- 
thorized. This will give us a body of reliable 
material on the ability of Pennsylvania to fin- 
ance education adequately. 

I might go on to mention a number of other 
features of our program, but I realize that my 
time is more than up. In conclusion let me stress 
the fact that the real purpose of having a defi- 
nite program in the P. S. E. A. is the great de- 
sire to unite the 62,000 teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania so that we may make a solid impact upon 
our problems. 

I am appealing to the teachers as citizens, 
voters, and tax payers. We have a right, for 
the sake of the childhood of the State, to make 
a determined stand for the welfare of public 
education. 

May I again quote what Wickersham said 
about our Association of eighty years ago when 
he referred to the action of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association as one that was 
“positive, persistent, aggressive.” We can stand 
on this sentiment today. 





Centennial Pageant 

The Hannah Penn Junior High School of 
York, Pennsylvania, will commemorate the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the establishment of free 
public schools in Pennsylvania by producing 
the pageant-play, The Open Sesame, as its 
ceremony of promotion in June. The pageant 
depicts the leading educational philosophies 
of the past five hundred years. The episodes 
include dramatizations of education in the Age 
of Chivalry, the Grammar School of Shakes- 
peare’s time, Pestalozzi’s Orphanage at Stanz, 
the Pennsylvania School of Christopher Dock, 
and Poor’s Female Academy in Philadelphia, 
all being arranged in story form. 

The pageant was written by Helen L. Miller 
and Beulah M. Bradley of the Hannah Penn 
faculty. Copies may be procured by writing 
the authors. 
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National Association of Student 
Government Officers 


The fourth annual convention of the National 
Association of Student Government Officers will 
be held at Washington, D. C., the afternoons 
of July 2 and 3, in conjunction with the con- 
vention of the National Education Association. 

As an allied organization of the National 
Education Association, the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation are to establish and maintain a medium 
for exchanging ideas helpful to high school 
students, and for promoting the growth of 
student government among the high schools; 
to organize the high schools into a closer re- 
lationship with each other; to advance the cause 
of education through a closer relationship of 
the administration with the students; to work 
toward international goodwill, and to uphold 
and ever strive for greater free public edu- 
cation. 

Schools interested in enrolling their form of 
student government in the National Associa- 
tion through high school membership are in- 
vited to send in the membership and annual 
dues of $2.50, and cooperate in activities. With 
the dues send the name of the student presi- 
dent, the faculty sponsor, and information about 
the plan of student government. 

All district, regional, or state associations of 
high school councils (or other forms of student 
government) that are not a part of the National 
Association are asked to forward information 
of their organization and activities, and to send 
a representative to the annual convention at 
Washington, D. C., in order that a consolida- 
tion of all student organizations may be brought 
about. 

WarkEN E. SCHUELL, Executive Secretary, 
506 Clayton Building, 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma 





Prize Textbook Contest 


Announcement has just been made by the 
Atlantic Monthly and Little, Brown and Com- 
pany of a Prize Textbook Contest. They offer 
a total prize of $4,000, half as an outright prize 
and half as an advance on account of royalties, 
to the author of the best textbook or textbook 
series in the field of senior high school English- 
literature, rhetoric, composition, or grammar— 
not including anthologies. 

The contest closes December 1, 1934. Details 
regarding the rules may be secured by writing 


to The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington} 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





Few investments will bring greater returns to 
business than those made for lifting the general 
level of education.—Edward A. Filene. 
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The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 


On the fifth anniversary of the acceptance by 
the Association of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
the property was re-deeded to its donor, Doctor 
Houston Mifflin of Columbia, Pa. In order that 
the members of the Association may have com- 
plete information of the official action of the 
Association from the beginning of this project 
until its end, the following detailed statement 
is presented. 

Early Conference 

Following the annual conference of the su- 
perintendents of Pennsylvania in November, 
1928, a group of county and district superin- 
tendents met in one of the conference rooms of 
the Department of Public Instruction to give 
consideration to the question of a home for 
teachers. 

After complete discussion, the following res- 
olution was formulated and presented at the 
meeting of the superintendents on Thursday 
afternoon, November 8, and adopted by them: 

“Resolved, That the superintendents of Penn- 
sylvania believe the time has come when a 
study should be made looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a Teachers Home in Pennsylvania. 

“That we urge action toward this end upon 
the House of Delegates of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association at its coming ses- 
sion in Reading. 

“And, That we pledge our support to such a 
movement.” 


House of Delegates Authorizes Committee 

At the annual meeting of the Association in 
December, 1928, at Reading, Robert E. Laramy, 
superintendent of the schools of Altoona, pre- 
sented to the delegate assembly the results of 
the conference and action by the group of 
superintendents in Harrisburg and presented 
the following motion which was adopted: 

“That a committee of nine members repre- 
senting various sections of the State be ap- 
pointed by the incoming president of the 
Association to study the problem of a teachers’ 
home in Pennsylvania and to make a report at 
the next annual meeting of the Association. 
Also, that the Executive Council make an ap- 
propriation for mecessary expenses of that 
committee.” 


The Association Accepts Generous Offer 
of Doctor Mifflin 

Early in 1929 the officers of the Association 
were approached by Doctor Houston Mifflin, 
retired surgeon and physician of Columbia, Pa. 
He stated that it was his desire to create a 
perpetual memorial for his brother, Lloyd Mif- 
flin, one of Pennsylvania’s distinguished paint- 
ers and poets. 


The Mifflin estate located at Columbia, Pa., 
comprised 26% acres; a stone dwelling desig- 
nated as Norwood, containing twelve large 
rooms; Cloverton, containing seventeen rooms; 
and a four-room tenant house. Doctor Mifflin 
expressed it as his desire to present this estate, 
together with the contents of Norwood, which 
included many of the paintings of his brother 
and father and a collection of 39 works of art 
comprising some choice paintings collected 
abroad, to the Association under terms of an 
agreement which would provide that it should 
be maintained as a perpetual memorial in 
memory of his brother as a Home for Retired 
Teachers. 

The officers of the Association accepted this 
gift as the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home for 
Teachers on January 26, 1929, assuming as an 
obligation a mortgage of $6,000 which was then 
owing on the property but which was fully 
paid by the Association the latter part of De- 
cember in the same year. 


The Home in Operation 

Preliminary to opening the home for guests, 
Cloverton, which seemed the better adapted as 
a home for retired teachers, was completely 
renovated and such furnishings purchased as 
were required to make the interior comfortable 
and homelike. The first guests arrived on 
April 15, 1931, at which time two former teach- 
ers became residents of the home. The number 
of permanent guests increased to seven during 
the year. 

Conditions of residence in the home were 
that guests pay $40 per month, if possible, 
toward the maintenance of their residence. In 
those instances where individuals were without 
place of residence and could not meet the pay- 
ments for living in the home, the Association 
provided the requisite amount from the Teacher 
Welfare Fund. 

Employees consisted of a matron, a house- 
keeper, a cook, and a caretaker. 


Management and Operation 

The management and operation were under 
the direction of a Board of Trustees, part of 
whom had been designated by Doctor Mifflin, 
the donor, and part of whom were elected by 
the House of Delegates of the Association and 
served also as the Teacher Welfare Committee. 
This group acting as a body and through sub- 
committees, formulated such rules as were nec- 
essary for the efficient operation and manage- 
ment of the home. 

While the number of permanent guests at no 
time numbered more than eight, there was 
marked interest on the part of members of the 
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Association. In the first year of its operation, 
the visitors to the home numbered 482. In ad- 
dition, a substantial number of gifts were re- 
ceived both in the form of cash, contributions 
to an endowment fund, and items of personal 
property such as radio, mirrors, bookcase, 
books, and other articles to add to the con- 
venience and attractiveness of the property. 
Finances 

In financing this operation, the Association 
drew originally from the current funds of the 
Association. At the meeting of the House of 
Delegates in 1929 the House of Delegates voted 
to transfer $20,000 from the permanent fund to 
the current fund for the purpose of renovating 
and equipping Cloverton. In addition, because 
of other interests which the Association had in 
teacher welfare, namely aiding individuals in 
financial need who did not desire to live in 
the home or whose situations made it impos- 
sible for them to live at the home, contribu- 
tions in the amount of fifty cents each were 
solicited from the members to establish a 
Teacher Welfare Fund to be used for aiding 
both the financial situation at the home and 
the teachers in financial need throughout the 
State. 

Unfortunately, because of the small number 
of guests resident in the home, the per capita 
expenses were much higher than the Association 
felt were justified in this type of activity. More- 
over, the experience in so far as requests for 
application were concerned did not demonstrate 
a critical need for such a home. Accordingly, 
the question was arising in the minds of some 
members of the Association as to whether it 
was proper to expend the relatively large pro- 
portion of welfare funds for the small number 
of guests in the home, particularly when there 
seemed to be an increasing need for aiding in- 
dividuals through financial allotments in in- 
dividual situations throughout the State. 

Moreover, another situation was causing con- 
cern, namely the fact that as the deed was 
written the Association was under obligation 
to continue in the same status permanently. 


Action by the House of Delegates 
in Philadelphia 

The question of the continuance of the home 
was brought to a focus at the meeting of the 
Philadelphia House of Delegates. After dis- 
cussion, the following motion was adopted: 

“That the president be instructed to appoint 
immediately a committee, of which he shall be 
chairman, to take such steps as seem advisable 
to alter or amend the deed of trust of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial so as to protect the interests 
of the Association.” 

This committee consisted of the following: 
Francis B. Haas, chairman, Bloomsburg; M. S. 
Bentz, Ebensburg; S. E. Downs, Ardmore; W. 
Lee Gilmore, Oakmont; Charles S. Miller, Lans- 
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downe; and William C. Sampson, Upper Darby. 

The committee immediately began negotia- 
tions with Doctor Mifflin and his attorney. 
Their relations with Doctor Mifflin were most 
harmonious and they found him most under- 
standing in his attitude toward the desire of 
the Association to modify the Association’s re- 
lation and participation in this memorial. Fol- 
lowing a meeting with Doctor Mifflin on March 
13, 1934, the chairman of the committee pre- 
sented to the Executive Council, at its meeting 
on March 24, the following resolutions carefully 
drawn by an attorney to cover the withdrawal 
of the Association from this project, and which 
were adopted by the Executive Council. 

“Whereas, The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association now owns certain land and build- 
ings in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, known 
as ‘The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial;’ and 

“Whereas, It is the desire of the members of 
the Association to return said property to 
Doctor Houston Mifflin, who originally con- 
veyed it to the Association; and 

“Whereas, The trustees and officers of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association have 
come to a tentative agreement with said Doctor 
Houston Mifflin; and 

“Whereas, The said agreement 
briefly as follows: 

‘Dr. Houston Mifflin to receive return of 
property covered by original deed by proper 
paper turning back just what was received, 
subject however, to a purchase money mort- 
gage or its equivalent of $6,000 with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum for the 
term of one year. Supplemental agreement, 
however, to the effect that Dr. Houston Mifflin 
not to be obligated to pay any interest on 


provides 


this mortgage unless and until he shall re- [ 


ceive income from the property and then not 
beyond the actual income of the property, 
except that such interest shall accumulate 
and upon the alienation of the property either 
by consent or otherwise then the entire prin- 
cipal and interest may become due and pay- 
able at the discretion of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 

‘Pennsylvania State Education Association 
to make a gift to Dr. Houston Mifflin of floor 
covering, screens, window shades, and light- 
ing fixtures. 

‘Pennsylvania State Education Association 
not to issue execution or foreclose for want 
of payment of either interest or principal so 
long as Dr. Mifflin shall be alive and the 
owner of the property. 

‘Dr. Mifflin to pay current taxes as they 
accrue assessed against the property and to 
submit receipted bills to the Association by 
the first day of December of each year. 

‘Dr. Mifflin to carry fire insurance to the 
extent of $6,000 to be placed for the benefit 
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of the mortgagee for a three-year period, and 
thereafter so long as the mortgage is unpaid. 

‘Pennsylvania State Education Association 
to be granted a reasonable time within which 
to remove its personal property from the 
premises. 

‘Complete release to be given one unto the 
other with exception of liability of Dr. Mifflin 
under the mortgage to the Association. 

‘Pennsylvania State Education Association 
to reassign to Dr. Mifflin all property received 
from Dr. Mifflin under the terms of the orig- 
inal Bill of Sale.’ 

“Now Therefore, Be It 

“Resolved, That the Executive Council of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association con- 
sent to this agreement; and 

“Resolved Further, That the trustees and 
officers of the Association be directed, author- 
ized, and empowered to execute and acknowl- 
edge all papers, instruments, and documents 
necessary or proper to carry out the provisions 
of the said agreement; and 

“Resolved Further, That the acts of the trus- 
tees and officers of the Association in assenting 
to the tentative agreement be, and they hereby 
are, confirmed and ratified.” 


Transfer of Property 

In order to conclude the business of transfer, 
the Executive Council adopted the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Executive Secretary of 
the Association be authorized and directed to 
conclude the present negotiations with Doctor 
Mifflin by the transferring and recording of all 
necessary papers after proper execution by the 
trustees and officers of the Association and by 
Doctor Houston Mifflin.” 

In accordance with this resolution the Execu- 
tive Secretary on Tuesday, March 27, had the 
necessary papers executed by Mr. Zion, attor- 
ney for Doctor Mifflin, to conclude final dis- 
position of the property. 

Closing the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 

The Executive Council at its meeting March 
24, 1934, also gave consideration to the other 
necessary details to safeguard the interests of 
everyone concerned in closing the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial. This action is represented by the 
following resolutions: 

Regarding Guests 

That the Executive Council request the Wel- 
fare Committee to make such provision for the 
welfare of the present guests of the home as 
in the judgment of the Welfare Committee will 
adequately provide for the continued welfare 
of the guests so that no injustice may result to 
any guest from the discontinuance of the home. 
Regarding Disposal of Personal Property 

That the president of the Association be au- 
thorized and directed to arrange for the dis- 
posal of the personal property owned by the 
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Association which will be released by the dis- 
continuance of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial. 
Regarding Bequests 

That the president of the Association be au- 
thorized and directed to dispose of any gifts or 
bequests to the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial in such 
manner as will meet with the approval of the 
donors of such gifts and bequests. 

Regarding Employees 

That the president of the Association be au- 
thorized and directed to arrange for discon- 
tinuing the services of the present employees 
of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, at such time 
and under such conditions as will in his judg- 
ment represent a reasonable and fair termina- 
tion of the employment of such employees. 

Final Meeting of the Board of Trustees 

A final meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial was held at Head- 
quarters on April 7, 1934. Doctor Ross, presi- 
dent of the Association, called the attention of 
the board to the action of the Executive Coun- 
cil at its meeting March 24, reviewed the work 
of the special committee authorized by the 
Philadelphia House of Delegates, and stated 
that all the necessary papers in connection with 
the re-deeding of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
to the donor, Doctor Mifflin, had been drawn 
and signed in accordance with the action of the 
Executive Council. He expressed the appre- 
ciation of himself personally and of the As- 
sociation for the work of the Board of Trustees 
of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial and expressed 
regret that it was necessary to terminate the 
project. 

Deliberations of the Board of Trustees con- 
sisted of the method of disposal of the furniture 
and equipment. It was agreed that in so far 
as possible furniture and equipment be dis- 
posed of as a unit through competitive bids. 
Different members of the Board of Trustees in- 
dicated that several individuals had already 
approached them concerning submitting a bid 
for the furnishings and equipment. A letter 
was approved to be sent to the donors of per- 
sonal property and contributors to the endow- 
ment fund requesting that they express their 
desire regarding disposition of the gift or be- 
quest which they had made individually. 

Arrangements for Guests 

The Board of Trustees gave consideration in- 
dividually to each guest of the home. Miss 
Turner, present superintendent of the home, 
reported that of the seven guests, satisfactory 
arrangements had been made for new living 
situations for four of them. In careful con- 
sideration of the welfare of the other three, 
the Board of Trustees recommended a monthly 
allotment of $35 for two of the individuals and 
$15 for the third individual to enable them to 
secure satisfactory living quarters. These allot- 
ments were later approved by the Teacher 
Welfare Committee. 
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The date of closing Cloverton was fixed for 
April 30, 1934. 

Cost to the Association 

The total gross expenditures incident to all 
activities connected with the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial since the Association assumed title in 
1929 total $52,476.45. The largest individual 
items are as follows: Renovation and equip- 
ment $23,614.12; general control and mainte- 
nance $7,903.18; personal service $7,639.10; mort- 
gage on property $6,000. 

Receipts during this period totaled $7,371.36, 
of which $7,106.97 represents payments by 
guests. During this period there were fur- 
nished 1,027 actual guest weeks. The total net 
cost to the Association was $45,105.09 not in- 
cluding its present equity in furnishings and 
equipment, which will be disposed of at the 
most advantageous bid, and a mortgage of 
$6,000 which it holds against Cloverton. 

These figures in total may seem large. How- 
ever, it should be remembered that the Asso- 
ciation held the property for five years, the 
actual date of re-transfer being the fifth anni- 
versary of the date when it was received by 
the Association. Moreover, if the cost is 
analyzed on a per capita membership basis cof 
the Association for the past five years, the 
actual cost per member per year approximates 
fifteen cents. 

To those of the Association who were so 
fortunate as to visit the home in its operation 
and observe the contentment and homelike at- 
mosphere provided for those who were s0 
fortunate as to be guests, this cost will un- 
doubtedly be remembered as productive of 
greater human happiness than any like expen- 
diture for any other purpose. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, the Association desires to ex- 
press its deepest appreciation for the voluntary 
services rendered by many members of the 
Association in this enterprise. Particularly, it 
desires to mention Paul E. Witmeyer, former 
superintendent of schools of Columbia; John B. 
Kennedy, present superintendent of schools of 
Columbia; the Misses Loretta R. and Elizabeth 
Z. Minich of Columbia; all of whom gave con- 
stantly of their time and energy. It would 
mention, also, the services of Miss Jessie Gray, 
who, as chairman of the Committee on Man- 
agement, was in constant touch with numerous 
details. And, above all, it will remember with 
a great deal of gratitude the understanding 
services which Superintendent H. E. Gress of 
Lancaster, president of the Board of Trustees, 
rendered at all times. 

To all who participated, either through per- 
sonal services, contributions, or well wishes for 
the happiness of the guests, and to the 
guests themselves, the Association remembers 
with pleasure their contributions to human 
happiness. 
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This Thrill May Be Yours 


Wouldn’t it be thrilling to know that an ar- 
ticle from your pen would be printed in 15 or 
20 state teachers’ magazines scattered across the 
continent? Wouldn’t it also be quite pleasant 
to have a check for fifty dollars ($50) in addi- 
tion to seeing your ideas and your name in type 
in so many publications? Then, why not try 
your hand at expressing your thoughts on one 
of the topics named below: 

1. New Objectives in Education 

2. Leisure Challenges the School 

3. Vitalizing Rural Education 

4. Interpreting the School to the Public 

5. Training for Civic and Political Responsi- 
bilities 

6. A Personality Portrait of the Greatest 
Teacher I have Known 

7. Making Character Education More Effec- 
tive 

8. Miscellaneous—Write on a subject of your 
own choice 

Please note that you are to mail manuscripts 
not later than midnight of May 30, 1934. Awards 
will be announced on July 10, 1934 and winning 
articles will appear in state education associa- 
tion magazines ,during the school year 1934-35. 
If the judges find that the entries in any one 
of the first seven divisions do not provide a 
satisfactory article, they will exercise the right 
to substitute an acceptable article from the mis- 
cellaneous division. In any event, eight awards 
of $50 each will be distributed. Please note 
that contributions must not have appeared in 
print before. 

All articles should be typewritten on one side 
of the paper only and double spaced. Write 
your name and address in the upper right-hand 
corner of the first page and indicate just below 
this the number of words. No manuscript will 
be returned. Send manuscripts to: 

STATE TEACHERS MAGAZINES, INC. 
Room 1402—189 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 





One-Act Play Tournament 


Pottsville High School will be host on Sat- 
urday, May 26, to the first annual Pennsylvania 
One-Act Play Tournament and Drama Confer- 
ence. Any high school in eastern Pennsylvania, 
using high school undergraduate Thespians, is 
eligible to participate in this conference. The 
final registration day will be April 30. Further 
information and registration blanks may be 
procured by writing to Miss Blandina A. Foster, 
Director of Dramatics, Pottsville High School, 
Pottsville, Pa. 





The use of leisure is a severe test of character. 
—Henry Ford 
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. try | My message this month will be devoted briefly to our Association’s proposed 
one Legislative program as announced in the Education Bulletin of March 19 and the 
April JourNaL. 

This brief communication is directed to our teachers as citizens and voters, 
and not primarily as teachers. We have always failed to realize our full duties as 
ynsi- citizens, in spite of the fact that our main job is the building of citizenship. 


Our Legislative Program has no political significance as politics go. It has 





oe been drawn up carefully as a service in clarifying our thinking on the needs of 
ffec- public education. It is offered in this spirit to the various candidates for high pub- 
lic office. There is no desire on the part of our leadership to demand a stand on 
— this program, although we shall welcome an expression of opinion. These can- 
ripts didates have been informed of this program. Some have expressed themselves. 
ards These expressions are published in this number of the JourNAL. Study these and 
sa use your own best judgment as to what your attitudes should be. Act as a real 
4-35. interested citizen and tax payer. 
one The use of this program locally is placed within the discretion of local leaders 
de a and officers of local branches. Whatever is done to secure expressions must be 
‘ight § ‘ : , 
aii, done courteously, carefully, and cautiously. Whatever is done should be done in the 
ards | spirit of helping candidates to form proper conclusions in educational matters and 
— problems. All candidates for important offices must realize that education and its 
adequate financing will and should receive constructive thinking in the next Legis- 
side | lature and by the next administration. In the helpful spirit of service this program 
— of forward-looking legislation is offered to all thinking citizens, candidates, and 
ia tax payers. 
wit A new deal for education is possible only through a square deal for childhood. 
Candidates for Public Office On March 28, President Carmon Ross sent 
: each candidate for the first four offices men- 
At the spring State-wide primary election, tioned above the Legislative Program of the 
May 15, the registered voters will nominate Pennsylvania State Education Association and 
candidates for the general election November requested his views. The Program and the 
Sat- 6, 1934, for the following offices: views follow: 
ania United States Senator ; 4 
a. Geunees Legislative Program 
ania, Lieutenant Governor General Statement 
s, is Secretary of Internal Affairs The paramount duty of a state is the welfare 
The One Representative in Congress in each of its children. The chief purpose of the P. S. 
ther Congressional District E. A. is to promote the educational welfare of 
’ be One Senator in the General Assembly in the State. The most important work of teach- 
ster, each even numbered Senatorial District ers is to render the best possible service to 
1001, In each County or Representative District childhood. Believing that the best interests of 


cter. 
Tord 





the number of Representatives in the 
General Assembly apportioned by law 
Judge of Superior Court 
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society depend on the education of the State’s 
children through the service of teachers, the 
P.S.E.A. presents the following ten-point for- 
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ward-looking program of legislation to promote 
the State’s educational welfare: 


I. The Edmonds Act 


The Edmonds Act, providing for the profes- 
sional standards of teachers and the plan for 
State aid to local schools, must be maintained 
in all its essentials until a better plan is de- 
vised. 

II. State’s Share of the Cost 


Because of the recognized ability of Pennsyl- 
vania to finance education, the State should 
bear at least a one-third interest in the total 
cost instead of the 15% it now shares. In this 
way, alone, can the local burden of taxation on 
real estate be reduced. The Association does 
not advocate increased taxation; nevertheless, 
if present State taxes do not furnish sufficient 
revenue to permit the State to provide more 
adequate and stable support of the educational 
program, we favor an unmarked income tax 
or other efficient forms of taxation to produce 
adequate support for the public schools of the 
State. 

il. Tax Revision 

A thorough-going scientific revision of the 
State’s entire taxation and assessment system 
is urged in order that the support of all forms 
of government may be more equitably dis- 
tributed. 

IV. Simplification of Government 

As a matter of civic education and economy 
in government, the Association favors the sim- 
plification of government and elimination of 
waste through duplication of offices in our 
State, county, and local government. To bring 


these about, a modern constitution for our State _ 


is urged. 

V. Immediate Financial Needs 

We urge at the earliest possible moment: 

(1) A deficiency appropriation of $5,000,000 to 
meet the State’s present legal obligation 
under the Edmonds Act for 1934-35. 

(2) The continuance of adequate Emergency 
Aid for Education for the most needy and 
distressed school districts. 

(3) Deficiency appropriations to cover reduc- 
tions in vocational and special education, 
transportation, and in the office of the 
county superintendent. 

(4) A special fund to equalize educational op- 
portunities for the poorer districts until 
such time as changes in our present method 
of State subsidies can be revised and im- 
proved. 

(5) Because many school districts are being 
literally starved by the non-payment of 
taxes by large solvent corporations, legisla- 
tion is urged to prevent this practice. 


VI. High School Tuition 
Every normal child, no matter where he lives, 
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is entitled to the opportunity for a high school 
education. To carry out this ideal, and because 
many districts without high schools cannot 
meet their tuition obligations, thus depriving 
thousands of children of this right, the State 
should render more generous aid for this pur- 
pose to those districts sending pupils to neigh- 
boring high schools. Out of justice to the 
districts receiving these pupils a fairer method 
of computing the cost of high school tuition 
should be developed. 


VII. Teachers’ Retirement System 


Teachers should have reasonable safety in 
their positions and a decent economic security 
after long years of service in the interests of 
childhood. Therefore, we urge that the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System be maintained accord- 
ing to law, and that nothing be done to weaken 
it by the State’s failure to meet its moral and 
legal obligations to support the system. 


VIII. Civil Service for Teachers 


Teachers can not do their best work with 
constant fear in their tenure. Because of this, 
the Association advocates Civil Service employ- 
ment for teachers, so that they may secure and 
hold their positions through merit only. The 
unwarranted dismissals of teachers in various 
parts of the State should cease. We urge the 
appointment of an independent commission to 
study this problem of reasonable tenure for 
teachers. 

IX. Child Labor Laws 


We urge that the Child Labor Laws of Penn- 
sylvania be revised to conform with the spirit 
of the Child Labor Amendment ratified by the 
Special Session of the Legislature. 


X. A Cooperative Program of Recovery 

The Association joins heartily the cooperative 
efforts of the Department of Public Instruction 
and other agencies in developing legislation for 
the so-called “three R’s of Recovery”—Restora- 
tion of the complete school program, Reorgani- 
zation of the units of school administration, and 
Revision of the methods of school support. 


1. For United States Senator 
Joseph F. Guffey 


“The plight of some teachers and schools is 
basically curable only as an integral part of a 
sweeping remedial program. Educational in- 
equalities arise from the same source as social, 
legal, and financial injustices. When the arti- 
ficial barriers to square dealing are removed 
the great mass of honest and thrifty tax payers 
will regain ample power to support their 
schools. Pending these fundamental readjust- 
ments, and because of extraordinary circum- 
stances, emergency action seems currently to 
be justified. One such action is, as I have al- 
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ready stated, ‘a reasonable income tax to be 
used exclusively for school purposes.’ Equit- 
ably applied such a tax would, in my opinion, 
be willingly paid as an alternative to the crip- 
pling or collapse of public school services. 

“By the simplification of government and the 
resultant elimination of services which are in 
reality duplications or are no longer requisite 
additional funds ought to be made available 
for the purposes of education. 

“With regard to an enlargement of state or 
other aid to be given acutely distressed school 
areas, there is to be associated a study of the 
possible extensive shifts in population as be- 
tween city, semi-rural, and rural districts. Un- 
questionably, some of the school territories 
which are hardest hit will not again be able 
to get going on their own power, even after 
conditions have become fairly stable. I be- 
lieve one of the most valuable pieces of work 
your association can drive for is the making 
of a survey in which population needs for 
schooling will be matched against fairly esti- 
mated local ability to pay. Presentation of 
reliable data of such nature to a Democratic 
State Administration, after next January l, 
would undoubtedly bring sympathetic and sin- 
cere cooperation toward a satisfactory solution. 

“The vital relationship of schooling to the 
enduring welfare of this or another state is, 
I think, a point that needs no further proof. I 
call attention, however, to the danger of getting 
an unstable compromise arrangement if at- 
tempt should be made to take account of edu- 
cation needs alone. We must have vastly more 
than a mere change in the size of the appro- 
priation of funds raised under the old order. 
We must go down to bedrock and lay fresh 
and secure foundations for all,our institutional 
requirements. We can do that only by the 
inauguration of a state administration which 
will declare and execute a policy of obtaining 
revenue in proportion to earnings arising from 
privileges enjoyed. In the past too large a 
percentage of these privileges have been ex- 
ploited with little or no compensation. The 
school system cannot attain security and justice 
until equitable conditions are restored to in- 
dustry, trade, finance, and political affairs. 

“In your struggle to achieve the many and 
desirable objectives listed in your ten-point 
program—including high school tuition, teach- 
ers’ retirement, civil service, and child labor— 
you are not merely competing with other sources 
of expenditure as has been the case for several 
recent decades. Under old conditions, the 
presence of the funds was taken for granted 
and your association’s task consisted in making 
a stronger bid than the other fellow. You were 
not concerned with finding the money. Today 


» that is a part of your work and I make free to 
» say your first effort in this.direction should 
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be to help destroy the legalized inequities 
behind which are entrenched the possessors 
of resources that should be tapped for-educa- 
tion and other vital purposes. 

“My stand with reference to public education 
is essentially like that of the great body of men 
and women teachers who I know have endured 
sacrifices to keep their schools going the past 
few years. I am committed to a fight against 
the same forces that have made you and your 
schools insecure.”—Joseph F. Guffey 


John P. MecVarish 
“Any sacrifice made by the populace to in- 
sure sound education is nil, as compared to the 
sacrifice of the teachers and the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association.”—John P. Mc- 
Varish 
James H. Maurer 
“I am a candidate for U. S. Senator, not for 
a State Office. Your program is a good one, 
and should receive the support of all State 
Legislative Candidates."—James H. Maurer 


Gifford Pinchot 

“IT heartily agree that increased financial sup- 
port and a sounder financial base are needed 
by our public school system. 

“Everyone interested in education is familiar, 
I believe, with my deep interest in our school 
system. 

“During my first term as Governor I was 
instrumental, through amendments to the Ed- 
monds Act, in increasing the State contribu- 
tion to teachers’ salaries in the poorer districts 
from 50 to 75%. In 1925 I succeeded in block- 
ing the effort of foes of the school system to 
cut $7,000,000 from the appropriation to the 
normal schools. 

“In my present term as Governor special aid 
totalling $6,250,000 was appropriated for finan- 
cially distressed school districts. 

“I am proud to say that while 20,000 schools 
have been closed in other parts of the country 
because of lack of funds that public school 
education was not denied to a single Pennsyl- 
vania child. 

“Our experience during the depression proves 
conclusively that our school system must have 
more State support. Such additional support, 
I believe, can come from a graduated State in- 
come tax. It can also come from a more effi- 
cient unit of school organization. 

“Certainly, the present system of requiring 
real estate to bear almost the entire cost of 
education has been tried and found wanting, 
forty percent of our wealth is represented by 
real estate, but real estate bears, or rather 
tries to bear eighty-five percent of the cost 
of our schools. 

“I think that you and all members of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association will 
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agree that my record through both my ad- 
ministrations has been one of protecting the 
children of Pennsylvania in their rights to a 
free education and through Child Labor Legis- 
lation of protecting them from industrial ex- 
ploitation. 

“Likewise, I think you and your members 
will agree that I have stood loyally by the 
teachers of Pennsylvania and worked to pro- 
tect them in every possible way, not only in 
their tenure of office, but also in their retire- 
ment allowances. I agreed to the recent emerg- 
ency legislation, permitting controlled salary 
cuts, only because if this legislation had not 
been enacted a much worse fate would have 
overtaken the teachers. This emergency legis- 
lation put an end to the growing vicious prac- 
tice of auctioning off teaching jobs to the high- 
est bidder. 

“In your letter you refer to the fact that I 
am a candidate for the United States Senate. 
I pledge myself, if nominated and elected, to, 
continue to fight and work for education. I! 
shall fight for Federal aid for schools to keep 
the schools—not only of Pennsylvania, but of 
all the nation—open and in operation.”—Gifford 
Pinchot 

David A. Reed 


“I have read your platform with care, how- 
ever, and I see nothing in it to which I can- 
not give cordial agreement. I favor particularly 
your insistence that the Teachers’ Retirement 
System be maintained and that teachers’ tenure 
should be protected by Civil Service.”—David 
A. Reed 

Robert Gray Taylor 


“The program of your Association impresses 
me profoundly because of its scope. I agree 
to support it wholeheartedly in the interests 
of the education of all the children of Penn- 
sylvania, whether or not elected to the United 
States Senate. I intend to use such influence 
as I have towards raising the standards in the 
public schools whether or not it involves in- 
crease in taxation. On the other hand I favor 
sound economies. If elected to the United 
States Senate I shall support measures looking 
towards a Federal subsidy to support public 
school systems. As I recently pointed out at 
a meeting of the Public Education and Child 
Labor Association at Lancaster, I do not believe 
that a subsidy would work out to help Penn- 
sylvania during the first few years because 
Pennsylvania is relatively rich and the sub- 
sidy should first go to the relatively poorer 
states. As an American I am interested in 
seeing that all the children in America are edu- 
cated and not only the children of Pennsyl- 
vania. I am a member of the board of Friends 
Select School, established 1689. I am president 
of the incorporators of the school in Rose 
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Valley. I was the first president of that school 
board. My only political activity prior to two 
years ago was in running a campaign which 
was successful in defeating a school director 
whose interest had flagged and electing an in- 
terested parent in his place in 1917 in Lans- 
downe.”—Robert Gray Taylor 


ll. For Governor 
Charles D. Copeland 


“In general I agree with the aims of your 
program. Nobody knows better than I do the 
difficulties in securing an education and I be- 
lieve that the present high standard of edu- 
cation in this State should be maintained, and 
adequate educational facilities should be made 
available to all children equally at a minimum 
of cost. 

“Your plank on high school tuition appeals 
particularly to me because I happen personally 
to know how hard it is in some instances for 
bright boys and girls in outlying districts to 
secure the opportunity of a high school edu- 
cation; and it is frequently the case that until 
a child has had several years in high school, 
he cannot determine whether according to his 
peculiar mental equipment his destiny lies in 
higher education, or in an immediate entrance 
into business or the fields of labor. There- 
fore, I am in favor of any system which will 
make available such opportunity for high school 
education regardless of the finances of the par- 
ticular school district. 

“I have great sympathy with those men and 
women who devote their entire life to educa- 
tion, thereby forsaking the opportunity to make 
a great deal of money for the more durable 
satisfaction of living a useful life. 

“IT believe that the present system of taxa- 
tion, placing the burden of keeping up the 
schools upon the real estate, should be scru- 
tinized very carefully with the end in view 
of eliminating such a burden, if feasible. 

“Insofar as an education program is con- 
sonant with the organic law of this Common- 
wealth and the spirit and traditions of our 
laws, I will go along in any endeavor to main- 
tain or better the school system in this State.” 
—Charles D. Copeland 


C. A. Dravo 


“Eight of the ten Points set forth in the 
Bulletin have my unqualified approval. 

“With reference to number II: Unquestion- 
ably the State should bear a greater part of 
the cost of education than it now does. It 
seems to me unwise at this time to fix flatly 
the ratio- between State and locality since a 
careful and subsequent study of sources of tax 
income may well develop information that 
would upset any set of established figures. 
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“No. V.-1. State obligations should be met 
as long as these obligations exist. Whether or 
not a deficiency appropriation is the solution 
to the problem it is too early to decide. 


2. Approved. 
3. See statement under 1. 
4. Approved. 


5. I think I know what you have in mind, 
but wonder if legislation will cure the evils 
on both sides of the fence.”—C. A. Dravo 


Jesse H. Holmes 
“IT am entirely in sympathy with your pro- 
gram and would be glad to have it strength- 
ened if possible in regard to: 

“(1) Taxation—I do ‘advocate increased taxa- 
tion,’ since the present taxes ‘do not fur- 
nish sufficient revenue’ for ‘an adequate 
and stable support’ of education. It should 
be laid primarily on incomes (private 
and corporate) and on inheritance. 

“(2) I would emphasize my approval of the 

need for a new constitution and note that 

the constitution of the State allows a con- 
stitutional convention to be called at any 
time. 

The protection of children in their right 

to education—which is denied in many 

cases when tuition is charged. Educa- 
tion should be expanded not contracted 
as leisure (unemployment?) increases. 

Old age and tenure of teachers should be 

fully protected. Such protection should 

make it possible for teachers to take full 
and active part in the duties of citizen- 
ship without danger to their livelihood. 

Frequently there is petty tyranny on the 

part of officials which denies these rights. 

“T am not writing these notes in criticism of 
your program, but in approval of it.”—Jesse 

H. Holmes 


“(3) 


“ (4) 


Robert E. Lamberton 


“From the second paragraph of your letter 
of March 28, I understood that the program 
was submitted in an effort to be helpful to the 
candidates, rather than to elicit definite com- 
mitments from them. For this reason, I did 
not reply. Your program is very helpful to 
me, but to what extent I would follow it, I 
cannot tell without more intensive study than 
I have yet been able to give. This may not be 
satisfactory, but it is at least honest.”—Robert 
E. Lamberton 


John A. McSparran 


“T take pleasure in saying to you that I can 
stand by every one of the ten planks in your 
program except the one of specific appropria- 
tions, as I don’t think anyone ought to pledge 
himself on a specific appropriation until a bud- 
get is made out and something is known about 
what income the State will have and what its 
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ability at the time may indicate.”—John A. 
McSparran 
Charles J. Margiotti 


“T heartily approve your legislative program. 
I propose, however, that the salaries of the 
public school teachers be paid entirely by the 
State. As a Candidate for Governor at this 
critical period in the life of our people, I stand 
determined for the provisions of the platform 
which I have issued, among which provisions 
is the following: 

‘The high standards of the public school 
system of the State of Pennsylvania must be 
maintained; therefore, I propose that reve- 
nues be made available by the State itself 
for the support of public education, and to 
this end, I pledge to the people of Pennsyl- 
vania that I will vigorously support, as Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, legislation re- 
quiring the State to pay the salaries of all 
public school teachers. This will positively 
guarantee to local school districts sufficient 
funds for the adccuate operation of the 
schools and the education of the future citi- 
zens of the State. Further, it will greatly 
reduce the taxes on homes, farms, and all 
real estate.’ 

“Further, I pledge the influence of the Gover- 
norship to organize a movement among the 
several states for direct Federal aid to the 
public schools of the nation out of the revenues 
of the nation. England, France, Germany, and 
Italy contribute to public education out of the 
national revenue. I see no reason why America 
should lag behind in this great public duty.” 
—Charles J. Margiotti 


Marion D. Patterson 

“In reply to your very kind letter of the 9th 
inst., beg to advise that my position on educa- 
tional matters will be fully set forth in a plat- 
form which I am now preparing. I have not 
had an opportunity to consider fully the legis- 
lative program of the P.S.E.A. for 1934-1935, 
but intend to give it serious consideration. 

“Generally speaking, I believe Pennsylvania 
should have a school system second to none in 
the United States. Some years ago I was a 
teacher in the public schools for seven years 
and have always had a keen interest in our 
schools. 

“Thanking you for your inquiry, and trust- 
ing that my position, which will be expressed 
in my platform, will meet with your approval, 
I am.”—Marion D. Patterson 

Wm. A. Schnader 

“You have asked my views regarding the 
legislative program of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. 

“T have studied the ten points of the program, 
and subject only to the following qualifications, 
endorse it enthusiastically. 
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“Whether the 1935 session of the legislature 
will be able to find revenue to meet the ines- 
capable cost of unemployment relief, the con- 
tributions made by the State for the aid of 
hospitals, for mothers’ assistance, old age as- 
sistance, and pensions for the blind, and also 
be able to increase the State’s share of the 
total cost of education, is something which 
cannot be foretold at this time. If this can be 
done, it would be splendid, as we certainly 
ought to do everything possible to reduce the 
burden of taxation on real estate. 

“The same question arises regarding defi- 
ciency appropriations to make up amounts 
which the Legislature did not appropriate in 
1933. 

“I do not, however, make any reservations 
in saying that the Teachers’ Retirement System 
should be brought up to an actuarial basis and 
kept there. I regard the System as a solemn 
contract between the State and our school 
teachers which ought to be fulfilled by every 
Legislature without the slightest reduction in 
appropriation. 

“In general, I believe that our school teachers 
deserve the fullest possible protection that the 
State can possibly give them and that we 
should aim to be the first State in the Union 
in educational matters.”»—Wm. A. Schnader 


Jay W. Sechler 

“I have studied your Education Bulletin 
setting forth your Ten-Point Legislative Pro- 
gram. It is a splendid, ambitious program. 
I am strongly in favor of it. But it is a pro- 
gram that may take years to put through. It 
therefore will be necessary to work contin- 
uously for its gradual confirmation. If an at- 
tempt is made to force its acceptance as a whole 
now, in the face of the present stringent ‘finan- 
cial conditions, great antagonism will be 
created. Make haste slowly is the way to ac- 
complish the program.”—Jay W. Sechler 


Edw. Lowber Stokes 


“Replying to your letter of the 28th of March 
and April 9th, I am returning herewith your 
Education Bulletin, on which I have checked 
the parts of your program which meet with 
my approval. 

“IT am in favor of the State’s taking over the 
cost of the educational system 100%”—Edw. 
Lowber Stokes. 

(Note—Mr. Stokes checked Numbers II, III, 
IV, and VII.) 


Ill. For Lieutenant Governor 
Edwin R. Cox 
“I subscribe to the ten-point Program in 
general but conditions which surround every 
endeavor in educational activities, business, and 
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politics make it exceptionally difficult for one 
to make definite promises, due to the insur- 
mountable obstacles which may present them- 
selves when the Legislature meets. 

“However, my well-known efforts in behalf 
of education, child labor, simplification in Gov- 
ernment, and fair taxation to meet financial 
needs should be a guarantee to your Associa- 
tion that every subject contained in your Pro- 
gram will receive personal consideration from 
me should I be elected Lieutenant Governor.” 
—Edwin R. Cox 


Albert B. Davidson 


“The following are my views in regard to 
the educational program: 

“1. The restoration of teachers’ salaries as 
set up in the Edmonds Act. 

“2. The State pay not less than fifty per 
cent of all teachers’ salaries, the same to be 
raised by an income tax and earmarked for 
this purpose only. 

“3. A study of all State taxation with a 
view to revising the same. 

“4. More simplification in State government 
and not so much centralization of power as at 
the present time. In other words more home 
rule. 

“5. The State Legislature at its next Ses- 
sion appropriate funds to be advanced to the 
various school districts for the payment of 
back salaries to teachers. 

“6. Approve of the idea of Civil Service for 
school teachers thereby giving the able teacher 
some assurance of continued employment. 

“7. Laws be enacted to conform to the 


Child Labor Amendment recently ratified by} 


the Legislature. 


“8. In school districts that are unable tof 


finance High School tuition for students the 
State should finance same. 

“9. That the State Teachers Retirement Fund 
be maintained at all costs. 

“As a member of the House of Representa- 
tives during the sessions of 1927 and 1929 I 
gave all assistance possible to the school teach- 
ers’ program.”—Albert B. Davidson 


Clyde Harer 

“In the first place I want to make it very 
clear that I am in no way sympathetic in re- 
ducing our standard of education. I believe 
that it should be kept at the highest standard 
possible. As one who voted for the Edmonds 
Act I feel that it is the duty of the State to 
see that the provisions of same are carried out. 
This act laid certain standards for the school 
districts and if they are unable to carry them 


out then the State should help them do sof 


If there is not sufficient revenue to do this 
then provisions should be made to reduce some- 
where else or get new revenue. As long as 
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the Edmonds Act stands it should be carried 
out.”—Clyde Harer 


G. Ralph McQuiston 


“Your platform for the advancement of edu- 
cation presents ten very important measures 
which I think should have the support of 
everyone interested in the State’s educational 
welfare. 

“The first, second, third, fifth, sixth, and 
ninth points in your program are especially 
of the most vital interest to the educational 
welfare of the State. 

“There must be a complete revision of State’s 
entire taxation and assessment system with 
uniform and business methods in the collection 
of all taxes. 

“The Edmonds Act provides the only real 
protection afforded the teachers of the State 
and should be maintained. 

“The welfare of our children is the first duty 
of our State and the citizens of our State must 
see that the Public Schools are maintained to 
the best interests of the children. 

“T have always supported and will support 
any program that will advance the welfare of 
the children of our State and give them better 
opportunities for educational advancement.” 
—G. Ralph McQuiston 


Robert C. Shaw 


“As a past president of this Association and 
a life member, you would expect me to be 
interested in what is being achieved through 
the activities of the Association. 

“Permit me to say that I endorse your pro- 
gram in its entirety and when opportunity 
comes, shall support it.”"—Robert C. Shaw 


Henry L. Snyder 


“It is my belief that the great majority of 
our people do not wish the cause of education 
to suffer in the State of Pennsylvania. It is 
likewise my belief that every thoughtful Penn- 
sylvanian wishes our public school system to 
be the foremost in the nation. During the de- 
pression our schools, and teachers as well, have 
not received adequate support by the Legis- 
lature. To me it is almost unbelievable that 
any other department of the State Government 
should be given preference over the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The future stand- 
ards of every community in the State depend 
to a large degree upon the present efficiency 
of our schools and our teachers. I have been 
wondering just what would happen if the Edu- 
cation Association of the State would not give 
such diligent study to these needs and, through 
its organization, enthusiastically work for the 
proper maintenance of our system of schools. 
Every Legislator and every candidate for pub- 
lic office can well afford to consider carefully 
the proposed Legislative Program of the Asso- 
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ciation. Every point in the program is meri- 
torious and, I have no doubt, will of necessity, 
be made the basis of proposed Legislation at 
the next Session of the Legislature. We dare 
not turn back. By all available means, we 
must maintain present standards. When this 
assuring position has again been reached, we 
must continue to raise standards of education, 
efficiency of school and teacher alike and, 
further, set up a definite purpose to give every 
child in Pennsylvania even a better education 
and certainly greater opportunity.”—Henry L. 
Snyder 
Grover C. Talbot 

“In reply to your inquiry regarding educa- 
tional legislation, beg to advise that I am sure 
that should you refer to my past record you 
will not find me wanting. 

“As Lieutenant Governor you will of course, 
appreciate that the only vote I would have on 
educational bills would be in the event of a 
tie vote.”—Grover C. Talbot 


Frank P. B. Thompson 


“In view of the fact that the children at- 
tending our schools are the future citizens of 
our State and nation, and realizing the im- 
portant part the teachers and members of the 
educational system play in the molding of their 
lives, I am aware of the necessity for the highest 
educational welfare in our State. Undoubtedly 
adjustment is necessary, and I feel that your 
ten-point program merits any support which 
I may be able to give.”—Frank P. B. Thompson 


IV. The Secretary of Internal Affairs 
Norbert James Fitzgerald 


“TI am for your Legislative Program in its 
entirety and I feel that my action in the past 
will bear this statement out. 

“I am a candidate for Secretary of Internal 
Affairs on the Independent Democratic Ticket 
and as such my Platform is ‘A continuation of 
my interest in labor, social, and economic wel- 
fare of my fellow citizens’ so that if you will 
check my record as a member of the House 
you will find that I supported the legislation 
advocated by you all during that time.”—Nor- 
bert James Fitzgerald 
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David Brown Oliver 


David Brown Oliver of Pittsburgh, born 
October 31, 1834, is as old as the Free Public 
School Law of Pennsylvania. He has served 
continuously on the boards of education of 
Allegheny and Pittsburgh for 62 years. 





Louis A. BuDahn 


Louis A. BuDahn, president of the Eastern 
Convention District for the year 1933-34, a 
“Badger” by birth, is now serving as superin- 
tendent of schools at Pottsville. He was edu- 
cated in the common schools of Wisconsin, 
graduated from the State Teachers College at 
Milwaukee, and later from the University of 
Wisconsin. For three years he pursued graduate 
work at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
the last year of which he was principal of the 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, High School. 
Later he became superintendent of schools at 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, leaving there to ac- 
cept a professorship in education at State 
Teachers College, Kent, Ohio. In 1928 he be- 
came superintendent of schools of Fostoria, 
Ohio. 

In 1930 he joined the educational forces of 
the State of Pennsylvania, and during the first 
year of his administration in Pottsville success- 
fully conducted a bond issue campaign which 
resulted in the construction of a million dol- 
lar high school. Mr. BuDahn is serving as 
chairman of the Schuylkill County Emergency 
Educational Relief council, and is president of 
the Pottsville Rotary club. 





Intangible Values 
Judging a man’s worth by his dollars is es- 
pecially foolish in these times when nobody 
knows what a dollar’s worth. 
—Los Angeles Times 
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Century of Progress 


Pennsylvania’s celebration of a Century of 
Progress in Education opened officially April 
3, 1934, with a two-day program in the Forum, 
Education Building, Harrisburg, sponsored by 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 
James N. Rule, State Superintendent, delivered 
the principal address, which is printed as the 
first article in this number of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. During the address he 
introduced the three guests of honor: David 
Jewett Waller and Francis B. Haas, former 
State Superintendents, both of Bloomsburg, and 
Carmon Ross, President, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, Doylestown. He spoke, 
also, of an invited guest of honor, not able to 
be present, David Brown Oliver, Pittsburgh, a 
centenarian, just as old as the Free School Act. 
Other guests of honor were a group of 40 of the 
living 200 retired teachers who taught 50 years 
or more in our public schools. 

Following Dr. Rule’s address, groups of stu- 
dents from State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, under the direction of Marion H. Blood, 
presented two dramatic episodes of a pageant: 
The Signing of the Free School Act in 1834 and 
Its Defense in 1835. Ellsworth Kuhn imper- 
sonated William Penn; Lawrence Dibert, as 
Governor Wolf, signed the act; and Armstrong 
Farber, as Thaddeus Stevens, delivered the 
famous address which prevented its repeal. The 
audience of approximately 1,000 grew tense as 
Mr. Farber made vital the address so familiar to 
Pennsylvanians. 

Wednesday, April 4, was devoted to an old- 
fashioned spelling bee in charge of Lee L. 
Driver, and an old-fashioned singing school in 
charge of M. Claude Rosenberry. William T. 
Baldwin, Jr., Lebanon, won the State champion- 
ship spelling bee and received from Dr. Rule 
a parchment scroll. 

The final program of the centennial drama- 
tized a school of 100 years ago including letting 
the school by the school board, and teaching 
the school by the successful candidate, John 
Adams. In sharp contrast with this formal 
school, groups of students from State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, staged a school of today 
showing self direction of pupils in purposeful, 
motivated learning processes. 

Exposition of phases of the modern secondary 
school included Future Farmers of America, In- 
dustrial Arts, Physical Education, Music, Home 
Economics, Art, and Citizenship, the latter phase 
being shown by high school pupils of Camp 
Hill. 

The Art studio in a modern high school 
showed a group of art students at work being 
visited by another group of art students, and 
closed with an artistic, spectacular demonstra- 
tion of period costumes and dances. 
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The Quadrennial Election of 
Superintendents 


The School Code provides that school super- 
intendents in Pennsylvania shall be elected for 
a period of four years. County superintendents 
are elected by the school directors of the dis- 
tricts under the jurisdiction of the county super- 
intendent. District superintendents are elected 
by the boards of education of the districts 
having a population of 5,000 or more that have 
district superintendents. The date of the elec- 
tion of the county superintendents and the 
district superintendents other than those of the 
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first class, as prescribed by law, took place 
on Tuesday, April ten, one thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-four. 

Changes in the superintendencies are indi- 
cated below. To those who have retired under 
the provisions of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Act we express appreciation and 
thanks for their years of unstinted public serv- 
ice to the boys and girls of the Commonwealth, 
and wish for them continuing opportunity in 
their remaining years. To those who come to 
new positions of responsibility in educational 
service through the office of superintendent, we 
give congratulations for the enlarged oppor- 
tunity for service which is theirs. 


Changes in Superintendencies 


County Superintendents 


County Succeeds 
MMR NIN ho :2 (oy gree) Sas ictetal ge eke! ace ers J. Floyd Slaybaugh ............ W. Raymond Shank 
PAMINMONONIR oo ss Saleh acwreeacs John A. Mechling ... ........C. M, Heilman 
CMON ee sofort oka esc olelersar nee Bie De AWONG . oa e.eoro So eaesee W. G. Lambert 
PUNE efor cris efi tie: ore wee Ons ioc Oe Ge Be MONDENG 5.2 reece cece, J. W. Sweeney, retired 
Franklin ....... pale tems vais -Raymond G. Mowery ............ J. L. Finafrock, retired 
Northumberland ................ Charles E, Hilbish .............. George L. Swank 
MURMANIE «chat ao wires 0:6) es ccd warexe ae Frank S. Attinger ......... ..dra G. Sanders 
PRIEEROG? Foca. oo ceroiecerawue seelemrete Guy iN. Hartman ......6.<0502. W. H. Kretchman 
I MINONOMNG! S035 -<.sce.s «ac aioe oa pail Ans MNGOR 65-6 5.c x vince wes F. H. Taylor 
PR are clr sis A See ee ae Rh, PARR eee sce e hactcees’ J. G. March, retired 
WRENN alo oie taveten Saas Baw Ei, REG. . ...6. ccc cos J. E. Morgan, deceased 
District Superintendents 
District Succeeds 
RECENCY ere ope rdcxcdl aii dsaar iwi tory Harry E. Brumbaugh .......... J. Nelson Mowls 
PPOOMIMO UES oS 50.0: Sdn: wice ole otearere Superintendency abolished ...... 
L. P. Gilmore elected 

. Supervising Principal ......... C. H. Garwood 
PERRARIB CUI i esac car syste ca bi akae aca Superintendency abolished ...... Howard E, James 
OLS GTAG C1 CS ARE eee eee er Nee Mary B. McAndrew ............ James J. Crane 
IPE 521) Oe eee Ic . owed) Herman Brits) ...........5+. David A. Ward 
East Conemaugh . . ..,--Superintendency abolished ...... I’. B. Snowden 
ioe) ~sWleetion not eld .......6. 00.5% C. E. Carter, retired 


Peer i . Superintendency abolished 


J. C. Newcomer becomes 


Supervising Principal ......... I, N. Riffle 
Greensburg 6+ s\elaleldtlelelen aoa WER (Mir AGU EIOERIE ck fk T. S. March, retired 
MD DO. ose. i neree ss aeons Me W.. Garretiea. ... esc ccc cecox Joseph B. Gabrio, deceased 
MUN GAON: << ok. ehocecors sce. Fe Ge PVORSEON 5 oc cs cr cncc sees E, R. Barclay, retired 
WOWIStOWN ...:..cksovsess+ coe. Denton M Albright ............ C. S. Coxe 
RMR rors SoM NG cos AN Superintendeney abolished 

Wm. H. Micheals becomes super- 
; vising principal 

Middletown ..... dio, o:e'e olan woo CONECNWY OMMEN soos. cc ac H. J. Wickey, retired 
PROONG (OMNMNGE 5 oi. ei. cscs occas Gerald Beierschmitt ............ E. S. Taylor 


Redstone Twp. 


Superintendency abolished 


C. E. Hess becomes 


Supervising Principal 


al et aate aed Guy C. Lauver 


MIOOHOMEDE, Terese Ral het ae eae Election not held .............. Denton M. Albright 
Sunbury ANE EN ae rr ee Charles C. Madeira ............. John E. Shambach 
Swissvale Wiorntaigt altel Gramadee eS era tararara CGE Os RIND kas oo Seis Vide Seder C. C. Kelso, retired 

NO MROIE oh oreo ait braves Waleteete John G. Rossman .............. P. W. M. Pressel, retired 


Education is the formation of those mental 
habits which enable an individual to react ad- 
equately to real situations. Such an education 
gives a man a control of facts.—Everett Dean 
Martin. 


I call that mind free which does not copy the 
past nor live in old virtues but forgets what is 
behind and rejoices to pour itself forth in fresh 
exertion. 


—William Ellery Channing 
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Carmon Ross 


The president of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association for 1934, Carmon Ross of 
Doylestown, has just been appointed president 
of the State Teachers College, Edinboro. Dr. 
Ross leaves Doylestown after serving there as 
supervising principal for twenty-nine years. 
He succeeds C. C. Crawford whose resignation 
as president of the State Teachers College, 
Edinboro, is to become effective September 1. 





4g Washington Convention 


Educational workers of Pennsylvania and the 
rest of the nation are looking forward to the 
N. E. A. Convention to be held in Washington, 
D. C., June 30 to July 6, 1934, for answers to 
the questions: How can the nation save itself? 
Can we afford to educate our children? Does 
education pay? What will be the place of the 
teacher in the future? 

Our schools face a deepening crisis with many 
of them near collapse. Our plan of financial 
support with realty carrying 85% of the burden 
is breaking down. An inescapable remedy is 
for the State to supply a larger part of school 
support and for the nation to contribute sub- 
stantial aid. Federal money has been poured 
out lavishly for many purposes, mostly worthy, 
yet education seems to be the “forgotten cause” 
and the teacher, the “forgotten man.” 
“Teachers have been exploited and oppressed 
in all sorts of ways,” said Mrs. Gifford Pinchot 
in addressing the Philadelphia teachers last 
February, and continued “In many cases and 
many ways they have received something much 
more like a raw deal than a square deal. Many 
spend thousands of dollars on their education 
only to find themselves receiving less than a 
stenographer or a clerk.” 

Membership in the N.E.A. has dropped 14% 
from its peak of 220,149 in 1932, and is now 
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189,173. Pennsylvania’s N. E. A. membership the 


past year decreased from 29,408 to 27,770. Is 
the reason entirely economic? We do not think 
so. We think that part of this slump is due to 
faulty organization, and so we favor the amend- 


ments to the by-laws of the N.E.A. which. 


were defeated by a narrow vote at Chicago last 
summer, but were promptly re-introduced. 
Those amendments, if adopted, will make the 
Representative Assembly representative in fact 
as well as in name by eliminating 140 of the 
156 ex officios. Such elimination will make the 


Representative Assembly more democratic and 


will, therefore, attract interest and hold mem- 
bership in the N.E.A. 

If the amendments are adopted, only 16 ex 
officio delegates will remain, and of these, four- 
teen (the president, the twelve vice-presidents, 
and the treasurer) are elected by the Represen- 
tative Assembly, leaving but two, the Secretary 
and the U. S. Commissioner of Education, who 
are not the direct choice of the delegate body. 

Our state delegation of 63 will consider the 
proposed amendments carefully and will ap- 
praise candidates for the presidency on the 
basis of their support or non-support of these 
amendments, which read, as follows: 

Amend Article I by adding Section 11, which 
will read: 

The Representative Assembly shall be 
composed of the President, twelve Vice- 
Presidents, the Secretary, and Treasurer of 
the National Education Association, the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
and the delegates elected from the various 
affiliated state and local associations as pro- 

- vided by by-laws. 

Amend Article II, Section 9, to read: 

The President, the twelve Vice-Presi- 
dents, the Secretary, and Treasurer of the 
National Education Association and the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
shall be ex officio delegates to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 





The ideal of offering opportunities to the 
masses and the ideal of developing great leaders 
are both essential to the philosophy of a de- 
mocracy. 

Teaching children what to think cannot pos- 
sibly fit them for life in these changing times. 
We do not know what they should think; for 
they must deal with things which we know 
nothing about. We must teach them how to 
think—how to find out about those things, so 
that they may apply this new knowledge to 
the new problems with which they will inevi- 
tably be faced.—Edward A. Filene. 





If a man be gracious and courteous to 
strangers, it shows he is a citizen of the world. 
—Bacon. 
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Southern Convention District 


The Southern Convention District of the 
P.S.E.A. held its eighth annual meeting in the 
Carlisle High School, April 6 and 7, 1934, thus 
completing the convention district meetings for 
the school year 1933-34. Each of the eight 
districts of the P.S.E.A. held a meeting with 
record breaking attendance which indicates a 
genuine professional hunger of the educational 
workers of fhe State. The passing of the 
county institutes is a great loss but the con- 
vention district meetings partly fill the gap left 
by their passing. Should we not stand for the 
restoration of at least a two-day county in- 
stitute with pay? Who is in favor of such a 
bill? Just how do you feel about it? 
The imported speakers at the Carlisle meet- 
ing were: 
Cameron Beck, Director Personnel, New York 
Stock Exchange 

E. B. Bryan, President, Ohio University, 
Athens 

Charles C. Ellis, President, Juniata College, 
Huntingdon 

Cameron Ralston, Pennsylvania Committee, 
Cause and Cure of Crime, Pittsburgh 

Carmon Ross, President, P.S.E.A., Doylestown 

An attendance of over 1,000 filled the audi- 
torium and crowded the department and sec- 
tion meetings. 

Special mention should be made of the music 
furnished by the Carlisle Senior High School 
Chorus; the violin solos by Victoria Turko; the 
Glee Club of State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg; and the High School Band, Boiling 
Springs. 

Following the Friday evening general session, 
the Carlisle teachers gave a delightful reception 
and dance in the gymnasium. The convention 
closed Saturday noon with a luncheon at the 
Molly Pitcher Hotel, sponsored by the South- 
ern Arts Association. 

Officers 
President, J. W. Potter, Carlisle 
First Vice-Pres., Harry C. Moyer, Lebanon 
Second Vice-Pres., Frank Faust, Chambersburg 
Secretary, C. J. Kell, Harrisburg 
Southern Arts Association 
President, Eva Stoner, Steelton 
Vice-Pres., L. W. Lebold, Lebanon 
Secretary, Laura Reed, Hershey 
Resolutions 

Among the resolutions adopted were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. It is the sense of this meeting that adequate 
financial support should be given by the State 
so as to make possible the mandate expressed 
in our State Constitution, that—“the General 
Assembly shall provide free the maintenance 
and support of a thorough and efficient system 
of public schools, wherein all the children of 
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Hobson C. Wagner 


Hobson C. Wagner was elected superinten- 
dent of Hollidaysburg schools in January, 1934. 
He has been supervising principal of Towanda 
schools from 1926 until the present time. 

Mr. Wagner is a graduate of Myerstown High 


School and of Albright College. He graduated 
from Columbia University with a degree of 
master of education in 1929. Before becoming 
supervising principal at Towanda, he had taught 
mathematics in the high school for four years 
and had coached the football and basketball 
teams. 





the Commonwealth above the age of six 
may be educated.” This can be accomplished 
(1) by ‘tthe instituting of a more economical 
and efficient system of collection of local taxes, 
(2) by the establishing of a scientific method 
for assessment of real estate, (3) by revising 
the system of taxation so as to relieve real 
estate of its heavy burden of taxation. 

2. We favor the development of legislation 
strengthening the Continuing Contract to make 
impossible blanket dismissal. 

3. We endorse the Ten-point Legislative 
Program of the P.S.E.A., as set forth in the 
Education Bulletin of March, 1934; and pledge 
our support to Carmon Ross, President of the 
P.S.E.A. 

Committee: 
J. S. Hetces, Chairman, Shippensburg 
W. F. Witson, York 
D. J. KEENER, Waynesboro 
FrANK H. Kramer, Gettysburg 
E. B. GERNERT, Steelton 
J. BALDWIN, Mercersburg 
HERBERT CARPENTER, Hyndman 





Art quickens the emotions; science convinces 
the intellect. 
—Walter Barnes 
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Cc. C. KELSO 


Swissvale Retires Four Teachers 


During the year 1933-34 Swissvale lost 
through retirement its superintendent, C. C. 
Kelso; Florence Hill, principal of the Deniston 
school; Edith C. McCaskey, history teacher in 
the high school; and Ida R. Williams of the 
Wilkins school. 

Cc. C. Kelso 


The retirement of C. C. Kelso, superintendent 
of the Swissvale schools, brings to a close a 
long and remarkable career. Dr. Kelso has 
been engaged in school work for the past forty- 
three years. He was born in Lawrence County, 
where he taught in the rural schools for five 
years. He received the degree of bachelor of 
science from Geneva College in 1896, and the 
honorary degree of doctor of pedagogy from 
Westminster College in 1929. 

Dr. Kelso’s first position in Allegheny County 
was in Wilkins Township. From there he went 
to Tarentum where he served both as a high 
school teacher and as principal. For the next 
fourteen years he was principal of the Sharps- 
burg schools. During the year 1911-12 he was 
an assistant county superintendent. In 1914, 
when Dr. Kelso became superintendent of 
schools, Swissvale was but a small school dis- 
trict. During his nineteen years of service the 
sum of one million dollars was expended for 
new buildings, the high school attendance was 
increased tenfold, and today the schools of 
Swissvale rank among the best in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Kelso’s associates and the townspeople 
he so faithfully served witnessed his departure 
with keen regret. To show, in part, their ap- 
preciation of his sympathetic understanding 
and untiring efforts, the Swissvale Rotarians 
sponsored a testimonial dinner in honor of Dr. 
-and Mrs. Kelso before they left for their 
country home near Charlottesville, Virginia. 


May, 1934 

















FLORENCE HILL 

The Swissvale schools feel a distinct loss in 
the retirement of Florence Hill, principal of the 
Deniston school. 

Miss Hill began her teaching in Scottdale, 
where she had the experience of teaching in 
every grade from the first to the eighth. She 
came to Swissvale in 1905 where she taught 
in the eighth grade of the Deniston school. In 
1908 she was made principal of this school. 
Many of her former pupils have returned to 
her building as teachers. 

Several affairs were given in Miss Hill’s 
honor last spring. She received many lovely 
expressions of appreciation, one of which was 
a platinum diamond brooch. 

Miss Hill is now enjoying her country home, 
“Hillside Farm,” near Leechburg, Pa.; however, 
she does not forget Swissvale as her undying 
love for the schools brings her back to visit 
frequently. 

Edith C. McCaskey 

Edith C. McCaskey was born and raised in 
the thriving town of Onawa, Iowa, the county 
seat of Monona County, the center of a rich 
corn belt in the Missouri valley, where her 
father had a position in the Court House. She 
was graduated from the high school of that 
town, and continued her education at Franklin 
College in New Athens, Ohio, from which col- 
lege her father was a graduate. 

After graduating there, she returned to her 
home town, where she interested herself in 
music, churchwork in the Congregational 
Church, and in all kinds of needlework, in 
which art she is still very proficient. She took 
up teaching, taught two years in her home 
county, one year in Menominee, Michigan, and 
in 1905 went to the Hunt School in Sioux City, 
Iowa, at that time considered one of the most 
modern and progressive schools in the state. 
After three years work there in fifth and 
seventh grades, she was made principal of one 
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Miles C. Holden, President 





of the other schools in that city. During all 
this time, Miss McCaskey continued her studies 
in educational work, and later took a course at 
the State University at Iowa City. 

While visiting in East McKeesport, Allegheny 
County, Pa., in 1916, she made application for a 
school and was elected, where she taught until 
1924. While teaching there she took a course 
at Pitt, specializing in history, and went to the 
Swissvale High School to teach that subject. 
She held this position until she was retired. 


Ida R. Williams 


Ida R. Williams, Centre County, has retired 
after thirty-eight years of service in her home 
State. At the time of her retirement she was 
teaching in the schools of Swissvale, Allegheny 
County, where she had spent seventeen years 
of her teaching career. The other twenty-one 
years were spent in the schools of Centre and 
Clearfield Counties. Miss Williams has been a 
faithful and untiring teacher. 

Her retirement takes her back to the home 
of her childhood where she is the successful 
manager of a large farm, a prize-winning horti- 
culturist, and is actively interested in church 
and community affairs. 





Let us not be so intellectual that we lose our 
intelligence. —Walter Barnes 
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You Are Demanding Too Much of School 
Books to Expect Them to Provide 
Long Wear and Keep Clean 
Without the Help of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which are built of Wear Resisting fibers—rendered 
Waterproof and Weatherproof. 


These Covers Double the Lives of School Books 
and Save Money in Book Replacement Costs. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





Blythe Township Pageant 


The Blythe Township Schools are planning to 
present a pageant entitled, “A Century of Edu- 
cational Progress,” as their contribution in the 
observation of the one hundredth year of the 
establishment of free public schools in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The pageant, under the direction of Mary 
Fegley, supervisor of health and physical edu- 
cation, to be held on June 14, promises to be 
instructive, colorful, and entertaining. The 
project will represent the outgrowth of a year’s 
work and the cooperative effort of the entire 
school staff. Presentation is being made pos- 
sible because from everywhere in the school 
there have come concrete suggestions, workable 
ideas, and keen enthusiasm. 

Written in four episodes, the pageant will 
portray a triple story from the pages of edu- 
cation dating from the seventeenth century 
through the present. The vital and intimate 
interdependence of the physical, intellectual, 
and moral will be depicted in the tableaux, 
international songs, and dances and junior high 
commencement exercises. 

The entire Schuylkill Valley is being repre- 
sented, thus are drawn together a large group 
of people in a celebration of this notable 
centenary. 
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THEATRICALS AT RESIDENTIAL FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL 


Dramatic, musical, and social evenings will be again organized in 
French at the forthcoming session of the school June 27—August 1. 
Above scene from “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme” produced under the 
direction of Professor R. du Roure. 


Sight-Saving Classes 


Four universities will offer courses for the 
training of teachers and supervisors of sight- 
saving classes this summer (1934), it is an- 
nounced by Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, Associate 
Director of the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness. The courses will be given at: 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 

“Although more than 50,000 school children 
in the United States have such seriously defec- 
tive vision as to require. special teaching 
methods and special eye care,” said Mrs. Hatha- 
way, “so many of them live in rural districts 
that we cannot hope to reach all of them with 
sight-saving classes, even in consolidated or 
county schools. Hence, the summer courses 
are intended also as an aid to teachers in the 
regular grades, who will be able to apply gen- 
erally their added knowledge regarding the 
conservation of vision for all children as well 
as the special educational methods employed 
for those children suffering from seriously de- 
fective vision.” 

Information concerning the university sum- 
mer courses may be secured from the respective 
universities or from the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 





The Washington Monument 
masonry shaft in the world. 


is the tallest 


To the Elementary School Principals 
of Pennsylvania 


My most recent communication from our 
National Headquarters is, to me, somewhat dis- 
turbing, indicating, as it does, that many of our 
former members in the National Department of 
Elementary School Principals have failed this 
year to renew their memberships. 

You have, I know, because of the stress of 
financial conditions, been faced with the neces- 
sity of deciding what things you must give up 
and what things you can keep. 

To me, however, it is inconceivable that any- 
one who has been a member of this splendid 
organization of ours could feel that he could 
ever again get along without the help and in- 
spiration that comes from this association. 

In these days when we are all faced with the 
defaulting of obligations everywhere, I am ask- 
ing you to meet the question of your obligation 
to yourself and to your profession, with the 
reply—“There must be no defaulting of profes- 
sional obligations!” 

Your membership fee of $3 will enroll you 
for one ear from date, and will entitle you to 
all literature issued during the year, including 
the Year Book. 

Send your application to N. E. A. Headquar- 
ters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

Roland T. MacLaren, 
Enrolment Chairman for Pa. 





The Atlantic Ocean is crossed by twenty-one 
cables. 
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W. Milton Roy 


W. Milton Roy, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in Bradford County, has been 
elected as supervising principal of Towanda 


schools. 





Biology Section, Western Pennsylvania 


Education Conference 

The biology section of the Western Pennsy]- 
vania Education Conference has arranged for a 
week end at Youngstown, Ohio, May 12 and 13. 
The leader of the group is R. A. Waldron, Slip- 
pery Rock, Pa., who also has charge of trans- 
portation arrangements. If you can take extra 
passengers in your car, please write him. George 
Schoenhard, president of the Open Road Club 
of Youngstown, is in charge of local arrange- 
ments. 2 

The program for the two days is: May 12, 
Saturday morning—Trip through Mill Creek 
Park, Visit Nature Center, Visit Wild Life 
Museum. May 12, Evening—Talk by a local 
naturalist. May 13, morning—Bird and nature 
hike. 

The cost of the week end, without transporta- 
tion, will not be over $2 or $2.50. Reservations 
should be made by May 1 with Dr. Waldron 
or Mr. Schoenhard. 





Education is a better safeguard of liberty than 
a standing army. If we retrench the wages of 
the schoolmaster, we must raise those of the 
recruiting sergeant.—Everett. 
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Is borrowing 


the best 


way out? 


@ Not always. Sometimes a 
budget plan, better buymanship, or a 
systematic paying of bills accomplishes 
more than a loan. 

We urge no one to borrow. But 
school teachers, like everyone else, in- 
evitably meet emergencies that compel 
borrowing. 

For such worthy cases, the Special 
Household Loan Plan for School Teach- 
ers is designed. Only your signature is 
needed. Your affairs are not discussed 
with outsiders. 


HOUSEHOLD RATE REDUCED 


On $300 loans Household’s new rate 
is 24% monthly. Slightly higher rates 
apply on loans below $300. 

te you must borrow, come in, ’phone 
or mail the coupon. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, NEW CASTLE, 6th Floor, 
Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. Union Trust Building 

ALTOONA, Sth Floor NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Central Trust Co. Bldg. Norristown-Penn Trust 


CHESTER, 3rd Floor, > 





HERE’S A BARGAIN 
PERSONAL STATIONERY 
100 Sheets — 100 Envelopes — $1.00 
Your name and address printed in Blue or Black Ink 
on White Bond Paper 
Postage prepaid when $1.00 accompanies order 


LETTER SERVICE SHOP 


13 &. Third Street Harrisburg, Pa. 














Crozer Bidg. PHILADELPHIA 
EASTON, 2nd Floor, First 

National Bank Bidg. 
ERIE, 4th Floor, Erie Trust 

Bldg. 


JOHNSTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 

LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, 
Woolworth Bldg. 

McKEESPORT . Sth Floor, 
People’s City Bank Bldg. 


6thFL., 1317 Walnut St. 

PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, 
Park Bldg. 

READING, 3rd Floor, 
Colonial Trust Bldg. 

SCRANTON, 4th Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg, 

WILKES-BARRE, 6th Floor, 
W. B. Deposit & Savings 
Bank Bldg. 

YORK, 4th Floor, Schmidt 
Bldg. 


COCO OOOH EE OEHOEEEEE EEE SEE ES EOEEEERESEEEEEE EEE SEE SEES eeeecccsee 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 














Name. ince 
Street Raises sesctaicincnsacicnnaniia 
Home Phone ie iia peanke lei dtehemeomeaal 
Amount I wish to borrow $...........-.~---- My salary is $..........-...-—— 
T teach at Jaina passat aa 
It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow of 


put me to any expense 
































Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 
many other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough informa- 
tion to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHELF. Compiled and edited 
by Burdette R. Buckingham. Let’s Play, 
$0.16; Play Days, $0.60; Playing Together, 
$0.64; Munching Peter, $0.72; The Great 
Idea, $0.80; The Elephant’s Friend, $0.84; 
In a Green Valley, $0.88; The Masquerade, 
$0.92. Ginn 

The Children’s Bookshelf marks a most in- 

teresting development in the securing of en- 
tirely new reading materials. Departing from 
tradition, it has called upon many of the lead- 
ing juvenile authors of today for new stories 
and new poems. None of its selections has ap- 
peared in any other series of readers. Here 
is a content of freshness, diversity, and literary 
quality, a content that boasts such illustrious 
names in juvenile literature as Dorothy Aldis, 
Laura E. Richards, Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, 
James S. Tippett, Margery Clark, Russell Gor- 
don Carter, Arthur Bowie Chrisman, Rachel 
Field, Joseph Auslander, and many others. In 
other ways, too, this series has departed from 
the traditional. To satisfy the demand of 
schools for more reading, the amount has been 
increased so that the series contains fully 50% 
more material than any other series for the 
same price. The ease of reading has been as- 
sured by the most extensive vocabulary control 
ever used in a series of readers. Well-known 
illustrators have put their best efforts into 
developing a delightful, artistic, and distinctive 
illustrative scheme for The Children’s Book- 
shelf. 


RIcHARDS’ CYCLOPEDIA. Ernest Hunter Wright, 
Columbia University, Editor-in-Chief. 24 
vols., 12 books, 7,000 pp., 12,000 illustrations, 
fabrikoid binding. J. A. Richards, Inc., New 
York. $29.90 


A reference work for school, public library, 
and home, for assigned, or recreational reading. 
Fifty leading educators compiled the material. 
Since youngsters and parents alike prefer one 
continuous story covering a field of knowl- 
edge, this work is arranged topically rather 
than alphabetically; a series of stories like the 
chapters of a book, each story complete in itself, 
but pointing to the next in the series. Each 
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volume has its table of contents. An index in 
the last volume directs the reader where to 
turn for a specific topic; thus, the history of 
transportation traces its development, to be 
read as a book. If one wishes information on a 
certain phase, such as the steamboat, the loco- 
motive, the submarine, he need but turn to the 
index. A bibliography by Isabel Munro, as- 
sistant editor of the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, lists author, publisher, price; 
also age level to which each book is adapted. 
Pictures, many in color, charts, maps, diagrams 
will stimulate the reader. The work is designed 
for junior and senior high schools, but many 
topics are suitable for younger pupils. 


SPRING AND EASTER Poems. High School Print 
shop, Johnstown, Pa. 

A brochure printed and bound by the pupils 
of the high school printshop in Johnstown for 
their own gratification. W. F. Cleaver is the 
instructor. 


WESTWARD TO THE PaciFic. Pennsylvania Edition. 
Marion G. Clark. 616 pp. Illus. Scrib- 
ner’s. $1.20 

A history which meets the requirements of 
the new Pennsylvania program for social 
studies in grade 6. Parts I-XI tell about the 
growth of our nation as a whole and what it 
has done in the world, with full justice to all 
states. Part XII has been written especially to 
answer the questions of Pennsylvania boys and 
girls about their own state and the splendid 
part it has played in our country’s history. The 
simplicity of language and style in this story- 
form history is outstanding. The class activities 
are planned to direct study and stimulate con- 
structuve thought. 


KoMOKI OF THE CuiFFs. Isis L. Harrington, 
Indian School, Albuquerque. 95 pp. Iillus. 
from drawings by Indian children. Scrib- 
ner’s. $1.20 

A book which gives children the real truth 
about the Hopi Indian children and their home 
life. As a supplementary reader it is best 
adapted to use in the third and fourth grades, 
although the subject matter of the book is such 
that all children will enjoy it. 
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Four years, probably. And right now you feel like ‘‘cutting loose”’ 
You’ve got confidence in the future ... you’re in a mood to go 
places. Everything but money. 


You don’t need the whole sum in cash! The Cunard Deferred Pay- 
ment Plan is offered this year just because a lot of people feel 
the way you do. Now, through this arrangement by Cunard and 
affiliated Lines in cooperation with certain Morris Plan Banks and 
Companies, a small down payment will send you off to Europe or 
on the cruise of your choice. A special payment plan for teachers 
sailing after June 15th defers the first payment until October Ist. 


Get the facts from your local agent or any Cunard office. It means a 
real vacation now, when you need it... but on next year’s budget! 


CUNARD—.... 





aaa ceceeee 
CUNARD LINE, 220S. 16thSt., Phila., Pa. 


Please send full information on your 


yz) 











Deferred Payment Plan. I am - 
ay LG ning « eH 4, y 
trip y 
Name < 
Address : 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW sm © <iyy Address os — 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Tue THEORY OF PLay. Elmer D. Mitchell and 
Bernard S. Mason. 547 pp. A. S. Barnes 
& Co. $2.80 

In this book four lines of thought have been 
followed: first, a historical background of the 
present play movement; second, the theoretical 
explanation of play; third, the need for play in 
modern life, and its place in education; and 
lastly, the administration and organization of 
play. Play is considered as an integral and 
vital part of the general social movement in 
which the play teacher; physical director; 
health, social, religious, and Americanization 
workers, and the general educator all have 
common interest. 

HEALTH Stories. Book II. Anna B. Towse, 
Florence E. Matthews, and Wm. S. Gray. 
176 pp. 118 full-color illus. Scott, Fores- 
man, and Co. $0.68 


Delightful health stories and rib-tickling bits 
of verse for enjoyment and to help instil right 
health habits by: 1. teaching the child important 
facts on how to keep well and happy; 2. mak- 
ing good health habits seem desirable and 
pleasant; 3. furnishing a background for the 
many health projects and activities which will 
be undertaken by the class. The book is also 
a reading tool which prepares the child for 
later study of textbooks in hygiene and health, 
and helps him make the transition from nar- 
rative to work-type reading. 


DatLy LESSON PLANS FOR TEACHING GREGG SHORT- 
HAND BY THE SENTENCE METHOD. Meyer E. 
Zinman, Elizabeth Friend Weitz, and Roslyn 
Strelsin, Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 320 pp. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.20 

This book is a handbook for teachers of 

Gregg Shorthand theory. It contains the actual 

daily lesson plans of three experienced short- 

hand teachers. The plans have been perfected 
after five years of classroom experimentation. 

In these plans the authors have used the sen- 

tence method of instruction. They have con- 

structed sentences containing all the important 
words in the vocabulary of the Gregg Short- 
hand Manual. Each day’s lesson contains the 
following material, counted for dictation: Pre- 
view letter, sentences containing the new words 
to be learned, review sentences, and review 
letter. In addition to the series of daily lesson 
plans, the book contains detailed suggestions 
for homework procedure, illustrated by fac- 
simile pages of the actual homework of a stu- 
dent, methods of conducting and marking daily 
and weekly tests, and standards of achievement. 


BOOKKEEPING FOR IMMEDIATE Use. John G. Kirk, 
Director of Commercial Education, Phila- 
delphia; James L. Street, Head, Department 
of Commerce, Overbrook High School, 
Philadelphia; and William R. Odell, 
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Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Script illustrations by Edward C. Mills. 
394 pp. MIllustrated with photographs, 
drawings and business forms in three colors. 
John C. Winston Co. $1.60 

This book marks a milestone in commercial 
education, and should be examined by every 
school executive, as well as by every teacher 
of bookkeeping. It is the first to take full ad- 
vantage of the new socialized trends in this 
subject. Recent business conditions have em- 
phasized what bookkeeping teachers have long 
recognized—that the new bookkeeping must be 
taught as a social subject, so that it will function 
in the life of every student, and not just the 
few who are able to secure immediate positions 
as bookkeepers. Accordingly, this text pre- 
sents bookkeeping, not through the transactions 
of a corporation in a far-off business setting, 
but by means of materials gathered from the 
personal, family, school, and neighborhood ex- 
periences of every student. This presentation 
does not involve any sacrifice of vocational ob- 
jectives; in fact, the fundamental principles 
will be more effectively learned than with the 
old-style texts. 

The book is divided into short instructional 
units, or problems. The text, script forms, and 
illustrations solve the problem, while the 
laboratory questions and practice sets apply it. 
This exercise material not only tests mastery 
of the content, but provides drill in penmanship 
and related arithmetic. Contrary to uninformed 
opinion, bookkeeping is a very popular subject, 
if properly taught; and this attractive pedago- 
gically sound textbook is almost a guarantee 
of an alert, interested class and the resulting 
good grades. 


SuHort Stories. H. C. Schweikert. 612 pp. Har- 
court, Brace and Co. $1.08 

A collection of 36 stories by American, 
British, Canadian, French, Russian, and Nor- 
wegian authors. The introduction, biographies 
of each author, thought questions, theme sug- 
gestions, and a bibliography lay the basis for 
a thorough study of the short story as a literary 
form. 


ECONOMICAL ENRICHMENT OF THE SMALL SECOND- 
ARY-SCHOOL CurRRICULUM. Department of 
Rural Education, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
$0.50 per copy. Discount allowed on quan- 
tities 

This yearbook of the Department of Rural 

Education of the N.E.A. gives accounts of small 
high schools which have faced their own con- 
ditions, assayed their own resources, and de- 
vised ways of meeting their needs with what 
they have. It will help rural educators to con- 
sider their own problems constructively. 
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mere rival en es aT 

= . LONDONDER 

= BELFAST 

=| A WAY FOR YOU 

=| TO VISIT EUROPE 

_ This is the way AND TRAVEL IN BRITAIN 
... three-fold 


SAVES YOU STILL MORE! 


Your dollar stands practically at 
par. Living and transportation, 
cheap ever since the war, have 
been even further reduced. 50% 
off on railway fares. Hotel rates 
down, too. Make this your va- 
cation. Sail Anchor Line . . . 
tour Great Britain . . . then 
visit the Continent if you wish. 


economy! You 
save first by 8 
days of luxuri- 
ous, generously 
served ocean 
travel that cost 
in First Class 
only $147 up, 
Cabin $139 up, 
Tourist$107up. 
You save on land travel, too... 
Anchor Line starts you at the 
top, places all the wonders of the 
British Isles before you on a one- 
way, time-saving itinerary that 
leads directly to London and the 
Continent. You land in northern 
Ireland or at Glasgow, where 
the Firth of Clyde affords a su- 
perb entrance to Great Britain. 





— a 


Smart, courteous and 
yet friendly service 
- real hospitality. 


— 


Send for details regarding low European travel costs in 
1934 ¢0 your Local Agent or 220 S. 16th St., Phila. Pa. 


FIRST CLASS - CABIN + TOURIST 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


liant social 








Here is modernity without stiffness, 


luxury with good taste. These 
staterooms are the pride of the Line. 


ME a 
13-DAY SUMMER 
CRUISES 
Canadian 
North Capes and 
Bermuda 
By Anchor Liners from New 
York and Boston every Sat- 
urday and Sunday in the 
summer .. . St. Lawrence 
and Saguenay Rivers, Capes 
Trinity and Eternity, Que- 
bec, Murray Bay . . . plus 
two whole days in Bermuda! 
First Class Rate 
$115 up 
Under auspices of 


The National Tours 
561 Fifth Ave., New York 


Period lounges that are a fitting frame to bril- 


gatherings «-. yet have many cozy 


corners for your quiet hours with a book. 


LINE 
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Wren Elizabethans 


made their Grand Tour... 


they were doing well to see France, 
Germany, Italy in a year. That so- 
essential contact with things Euro- 
pean is even more important in today’s 
education. This year’s “Grand Tour”, 
led by Dr. Frederick E. Emmons, with 
Mary F. Emmons as Art Lecturer, is 
an exceptional opportunity. Sails 
July 3... covers France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Hol- 
land, England. 63 days .. . only 
$1170. Write for booklet “D-1" of 
University Tours. 


COOK'S 


587 Fifth Ave., New York and branches 


Thos. Cook & Son 
Wagons-Lits Inc. 
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points of superiority 
discussed in 
the brief on the new | 


GREGG -ROWELL | 
HEALTH STUDIES 





Send for this pamphlet that ex- 
plains a new type of health instruc- 
tion. The experimental method of 
HEALTH STUDIES is revolutionary 
in health teaching, but you will 
find it thoroughly practical and 
easy to follow. 


For grades 7-9 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


























Tue Story or Lone Aco. Gertrude Van Duyn 
and John Van Duyn Southworth. 269 pp. 
Illus. Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y. $0.96 


This book presents the myths of the Greeks 
and Norsemen, the story of early man, and the 
old world history to the fall of Rome. It in- 
cludes the material called for by the new Penn- 
sylvania History Syllabus for Grade III, and 
presents it in language simple and clear enough 
for third-grade pupils. Eighty pictures and 
ten maps add to its historical and artistic value. 
Teaching helps, larger type, good paper, ,and 
sturdy binding are other noteworthy features 
of the book. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETICS. George D. Strayer and 
Clifford B. Upton, Columbia University. 
Book I, 500 pp.; Book. II, 500 pp.; and Book 
III. Illus. American. $0.60 each 


This three-book series for grades 3-8 con- 
tains many new features to complement the 
foundation work of the original Strayer-Upton 
Practical Arithmetics. Some notable features 
are: The use of the chapter as the content- 
unit, the page as the work unit; the graded 
vocabulary; more pages of mixed drill, in- 
creased use of diagnostic tests with keyed refer- 
ences to remedial exercises; and many addi- 
tional illustrations. 


WE THREE AND Scottie. Alberta Walker and 
Ethel Summy of James Ormond Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 144 
pp. Illus. in color. Charles E. Merrill Co., 
New York. $0.64 


Book One of the Study Readers. This new 
first reader gives phases of the activities of 
Sally and Joe, their teddy “Woof” and the little 
stray black pup “Scottie.” The children were 
overjoyed to keep the latter, after unsuccess- 
ful efforts to locate the owner, through the 
postman, the policeman, the radio man, and the 
newspaper man. Only Woof held aloof, but 
he finally yielded to the attention of Scottie. 
Exercises for right-word, yes or no, which one, 
etc., follow the various sections. 


MopeErRN BrioGrRAPHy. Marietta A. Hyde. 293 pp. 
Harcourt, Brace, and Co. $1.12 


A book designed to help students develop a 
taste for the better type of non-fiction. It con- 
tains twenty-four selections from biographies 
from which the student may choose his favorite; 
then read the complete book, and report on 
it to the class. The selections give glimpses 
of two statesmen, a publisher, an inventor, an 
actor, a scientist, a politician, a doctor, two 
queens, and others. In the introduction to each 
selection are given study questions, theme sug- 
gestions, and discussion hints. 
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im thir cabin Mia, Europe 
$]j 3 } snot TRIP 






Tourist Class 
AMERICAN STYLE 


ERE, on the greatest ships ever 

built in America, is the greatest 
advance in Tourist Class luxury ever 
made by Americans! 

On these great new fast liners, the 
Manhattan and Washington, you enjoy 
in Tourist Class broad decks, high up 
in the ship; large, beautiful public 
rooms; large tiled indoor swimming 
pool; air-conditioned dining salon; 
talking pictures, orchestra; cabins for 
one, two or more passengers, with real 
beds, hot and cold running water, 


New S. S. WASHINGTON 
May 9, June 6, July 4 
New S.S. MANHATTAN 
May 23, June 20, July 18 
S.S. PRES. ROOSEVELT 
May 2, May 30, June 27 


S. S. PRES. HARDING 
May 16, June 13, July 11 


world’s fastest Cabin liners. With their 
running mates, the President Harding 
and President Roosevelt, they offer a 
weekly service to Cobh, Plymouth, 
Havre and Hamburg. Low fares in 
Cabin, Tourist and Third Class. 

For information apply Roosevelt 
Steamship Co., Inc., Gen. Agents, No. 
1 B'way, N. Y.; 216 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; 687 Market St., San Francisco. 


*To England or Ireland—Fares on 
June 13 to July 4 sailings $119 
one way, $215 round trip. Slightly 
higher to Continental Ports. 








modern ventilation throughout. The 











Manhattan and Washington are the 


UNITED STATES LINES 





or and 
Wilson Books Received 
il] Po D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., N. 
w. Gs 
JUNIOR MANUAL FOR GROUP LEADERSHIP. O. Gar- 
is new field Jones 
lies of — Senior MANUAL For Group LEADERSHIP. O. Gar- 
e little field Jones 
1 were PLane GEomeETRY. Joseph P. McCormack. $1.40 
UCCESS- I Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 
th the First YEAR ALGEBRA. Herbert E. Hawkes, 
nd the William A. Luby, and Frank C. Touton. 
f, but 1.32 
scottie. $1. 7 
h one, Harcourt Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
N. ¥. ‘€.: 
Davip CopPERFIELD. Charles Dickens. Condensed 
993 pp. by Robert Graves and edited by Merrill 
P. Paine 
elop a GRAMMAR FOR SPEAKING AND WRITING. Kenneth 
it con- Beal. $1.40 
aphies — Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
vorite; Earty AmerRICA. James A. Woodburn & 
rt on Howard C. Hill. $1.20 
impses — Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
or, an WorK Test Book TO ACCOMPANY THE NATIONS 
r, two AT Work. Bruce Overton. $0.40 
p each § The University of Chicago Press, Chicago IIL.: 
e sug- CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 


Helen Ann Zesbaugh. $1.25 





World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
DIRECTED GEOGRAPHY STuDY. Book III. Robert 
M. Brown and Mary Tucker Thorp 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


Henry A. Wallace. 
Boston, and 
New York 


AMERICA Must CHOOSE. 
World Peace Foundation, 
Foreign Policy Association, 
City. $0.25 

Course oF STUDY IN TYPEWRITING FOR SENIOR 
HicH Scuoots. Bulletin No. 76. Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

HANDWRITING AND THE ACTIVITY MOVEMENT. Frank 
N. Freeman, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. 

1000 AND OnE. The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films. The Educational Screen, New 
York City. $0.75 

THE MENACE OF CRIME. Department of Curricu- 
lum Study, Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
The Board of Public Education, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

FourTH YEARBOOK: THE SOcIAL-STUDIES CuR- 
RICULUM. National Council for the Social 
Studies, Department of Social Studies of 
N.E.A. McKinley Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The following pamphlets may be secured from 
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INDUCEMENTS /for GOING TO 


FUROPE 


THIS SUMMER 


I. LOW COST SUMMER COURSES AT 
GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


A wide choice of famous Universities for those interested 
as teachers or students of German and those desiring first 
hand knowledge of the progress in the New GERMANY. 
All arrangements made in advance of sailing and all 
necessary expenses included in the low-cost rate: 
Ocean round-trip, R. R. fares abroad, tuition, room & 
board. Fordetailsaddress:Educationa! Service Depar:ment. 


Il. OBERAMMERGAU 

In celebration of the 300th Anniversary, thirty-three 
Summer performances of the Passion Play will be given 
...An opportunity not again to be offered until 1940.... 
You stay in the homes ofthe peasant-ac.c rs. Attendance 
at the Passion Play entitles you to a one-third reduc- 
tion on German railways throughout your stay. 


Ill. REDUCED COSTS IN EUROPE 


Offsetting the present currency fluc!uations European 
countries have made drastic reductiors in travel costs 
—some as much as 60%. Also, Register Marks, ob- 
tainahle here, give 15% saving of costs in Germany. 


IV. IMPROVED CLASSES ON GERMAN SHIPS 


SPEED that gives extra days abroad—the BREMEN and 
EUROPA, fastest to England, France, Germany... and 
all the luxurious 2nd Class on these fliers turned into 
TOURIST CLASS! New comforts with SPEED and 
MONEY-Saving. Third Class offering more savings and 
the travel manner famous in the collegiate world. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Vacation Sailings to England, France, Germany 
BREMEN—June 13 and July 1 
EUROPA —June 19 and July 8 


To Ireland, England, France, Germany 
A Special Sailing of the Luxurious 
COLUMBUS—June 30 


Enlarged, Third Class on Streamlined Expresses 
HAMBURG .. June 21 ALBERT BALLIN . . June 28 
NEW YORE .. July 4 DEUTSCHLAND .. July 12 





Vacations on the Seas in comfort of Cabin Liners 
BERLIN......June 16 ST. LOUIS....June 23 
MILWAUEEE..June 30 STEUBEN...... July 5 

STUTTGART .... July 12 


V. TOURS HOLD PRESENT LOW RATES AGAINST 
CURRENCY FLUCTUATIONS 


Assure yourself savings offered abroad. Obtain inclu- 
sive-cost Tours while the benefits are yours. 


Consult Local Authorized Travel Agents, or 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 Broadway, New York City 
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the United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.: ADMINISTRATION AND SUPER- 
VISION; CARLSBAD CAVERNS, NATIONAL PARK, NEw 
Mexico; THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL POPULATION, De- 
partment of the Interior. 





The Essentials of a Philosophy 
of Education 
W. A. WHEATLEY 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 


Taking into account individual differences, 
education should stimulate and guide every 
child to attain as nearly as possible ideal living. 

This ideal living comprises the following: 

1. Being abundantly healthy in body and mind. 

2. Being happy, tolerant, and cooperative in 
ethical and religious activities and relation- 
ships. 

3. Being happy, cooperative, and efficient in 
home life, first as a child and later as a hus- 
band or wife and as a parent. 

4. Being happy, tolerant, cooperative, efficient 
as a citizen of one’s local community, state, 
nation, and the world. 

5. Being happy, efficient, cooperative in a suit- 
able life work, receiving a fair income and 
investing a reasonable part of it. 

6. Being happy, tolerant, cooperative, and ef- 
ficient in spare time activities, both pastimes 
and hobbies, and at the same time broaden- 
ing one’s interests. 

7. Being grateful for all favors and blessings 
and reasonably trustful of others and opti- 
mistic of the future. 

8. Being habitually unprejudiced, openminded, 
willing to welcome changes, and never ceas- 
ing to learn and to develop. 

9. Being actuated by the two-fold ideal of liv- 
ing the most complete life oneself and of 
helping others to live equally as complete 
lives. 

10. Being loyal and contributing to the best in- 
terests of one’s home, school, church, voca- 
tion, recreations, community, state, nation, 
and the world. 


Some Suggestions Concerning How Educators 
May Provide This Education 

1. While working in accordance with individual 
differences, confidently look for and try to 
develop some excellence, some leadership, 
some creative product—the most possible— 
in every child down to the least promising 
one. 

2. Do your best to develop in every child both 
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individual and group responsibility, re- 
sourcefulness, and creative activity. 

3. In order to increase human well-being, edu- 
cate young people to change and adjust 
progressively man’s environment, social and 
economic as well as physical. 

4. Make the heart of the school a highly social- 
ized activities program of constructive work, 
useful and artistic, of formative and recrea- 
tional play, of appreciation in the fields of 
music, art, handwork, and human service 
and at the same time reenforce this activi- 
ties program with adequate supplementary 
reading and study. 

5. Entrust the work of education only to those 
teachers who understand children and have 
at heart their best interests and who through 
example and guidance can inspire and direct 
young people in their development toward 
the ideal life. 





1934-35 League Debate Subject 


The Pennsylvania Forensic League announces 
the interstate debate topic for 1934-35, selected 
recently by the Committee on Interstate De- 
bating and Cooperation of the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association. Federal aid for edu- 
cation, socialization of medicine, and govern- 
ment control of industry were named in the 
ranking order by a national poll of state de- 
bating leagues. The education question will be, 
therefore, the official interstate topic for next 
year. A wording committee composed of lead- 
ing speech authorities is now engaged in pre- 
paring the official statement of the question. 

The undersigned will welcome from princi- 
pals and coaches suggested topics and selections 
for ex tempore speaking and reading events 
for 1934-35. 

C. Stanton Belfour, Secretary 
Pennsylvania Forensic League 
University of Pittsburgh 





THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH is Offering 
courses specifically designed to prepare persons 
for counseling positions in schools and social 
agencies in its 1934 summer session, July 2 to 
August 10. Courses in secondary school coun- 
seling, materials for occupational counseling, 
student personnel administration, urban com- 
munity and community organization, methods 
of social investigation are among the ones 
which will be given. In a pre-two weeks ses- 
sion, June 18 to 29, and a post-two weeks ses- 
sion, August 13 to 24, courses in major social 
problems and social control will be offered. 





Orthodoxy in teaching is the death of edu- 
cation—Edward A. Filene. 
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All GREYHOUND Routes Lead To 


CHICAGO WORLD'S FAIR 


Greater Than Ever in 1934! 


F you missed A Century of Progress Exposition 

last year... see it this summer. If you were there 
in 1933, remember that this year it’s even more bril- 
liant.. more thrilling ..and by all means go again! 
Greyhound buses from every quarter of America 
will be rolling toward Chicago for the opening, 
June 1st. There’ll be one leaving your home city 
on the day and hour that best suits you. We 
promise you a pleasant trip... and extra dollars 
for Exposition spending. 

Take advantage of Greyhound All-Expense tours. 


They'll save you time and money, assure excellent 
hot:l accommodations in crowded Chicago. 





Greyhound Travel Bureau, 920 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O.—Please 
send me your free booklet containing all World's Fair information. 


Name _ 8 = = peo 
Address Ba ee __ST-5 
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Thisyear see Northern Europe 


1 


Visit all these countries 


RUSSIA 


f 







Approximately 40 days 
«+ « 10,000 miles ... at 
less than 3¢ a mile. 


QOLAl nD- 


To Northern Europe nore history 
r is being made . . . to five countries 
via the North Atlantic and the 
f Baltic Sea. The ship is your hotel. 












No foreign exchange penalties. Tour 
passengers use American dollars 
throughout at full value. 


SEE THESE AND MORE 
Copenhagen, Leningrad, Gydnia, 
Helsingfors, Stockholm, 
Shore Excursions Optional 
All tourist class..you have complete 
freedom of the ship. Excellent cui- 
sine, finest service, every comfort 
and’ convenience. Meet charming 

and congenial people. 


SQARK « FINLAND 


&) FREE. A folder giving all de- 
S| ® tails of accommodations 










and surprisingly low rates will be 
sent on request. Keep abreast of the 
times, take the trip of your dreams, 
to Northern Europe THIS Ane 
See your local travel agent, or 
AMERICAN ScanTic.t LINE 


5 Broadway, New Y: 
1 Bourse Bldg., 







"Phils. 
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ALL-EXPENSE PERSONALLY 
ESCORTED TOURS TO 


California, Nat’l Parks, Canadian Rockies, Alaska, Etc. 


TENTH )26-Day ECONOMY—$295 
ANNUAL }33-Day VACATION—$392 
TOURS 132-Day DELUXE—$451 


Leaving Saturday, July 7th, 1934 


also Personally Escorted Tours various dates 
to A CENTURY OF PROGRESS ‘“‘CHICAGO” 
FEATURING ‘“‘GREAT LAKES CRUISES” 
ATTRACTIVE RATES 
Will be pleased to furnish itineraries on request. 


P, M. Kline’s” Universal Tours, Inc, 


640 €f 712 Main St."|Phone 5551-M Bethlehem, Pa. 








May, 1934 


Notes and News 


JESSIE GRAY, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Philadelphia, was awarded a 
gold key for her frequent contributions to the 
scholastic press and current periodicals by the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association at its 
convention in New York City, March 8-10. 


CarROLL D. CHAMPLIN, Pennsylvania State 
College, will give courses in Secondary Edu- 
cation and the Philosophy of Education dur- 
ing the coming summer session of the George 
Washington University in Washington, D. C. 


Harry J. SHAFFER, formerly a representative 
of the World Book Company in Pennsylvania, 
has taken a position in the education depart- 
ment of the Eagle Pencil Company. Mr. Shaf- 
fer’s field will cover Eastern Pennsylvania and 
a part of New Jersey. 


GALEN JONES, formerly principal of the Senior 
High School at Reading, is leaving his present 
position as assistant superintendent in charge 
of secondary schools at Tulsa, Oklahoma, to be- 
come principal of the high school at Plainfield, 
N. J. 


WILL1AM W. SPIGELMYER, supervising princi- 
pal of Portage schools, states that, contrary to 
reports which appeared in several daily papers 
of the State, there was no students’ strike in 
the high school of the borough. The story ran 
that because of the termination of the teachers 
contracts the students had gone out on strike. 


E. M. Hess, supervising principal of the 
Beccaria Township school system, Blain City, 
Coalport, for the past six years, received the 
master’s degree in education from the Penn- 
sylvania State College at the mid-year com- 
mencement on February 2. 


THE NorRISTOWN Teachers Club and Mothers 
Club have sponsored for two years the produc- 
tions of the Children’s Theatre of New York, 
directed by Clare Tree Major. The final pro- 
duction of the year was a dramatization of 
John Ruskin’s story The King of the Golden 
River in Stewart Junior High School on April 
20. The clubs feel that the plays have meant 
much in the emotional training of the children. 
A. May Gougler is president of the Teachers 
Club. 


Srupents at the State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, have staged Shakespeare’s “Comedy of 
Errors,” “As You Like It,” and “Hamlet” this 
year. On April 9 and 20 they presented “Ham- 


let” for the Shakespearian festival which for 
the past six years has been a feature of the 
spring term. 
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PRESIDENT PARKE R. KOLBE, in his annual re- ; 
port to the board of trustees of Drexel Insti- Summer Cruises 
duca-§ tute, calls attention to the unique position of 
ded af the Institute in Philadelphia as an aggregation 
© thef of professional schools of college grade, and 
y thef emphasizes the value of intensive cultivation 
at its} of the pure sciences and basic subjects under- IND E 
. lying its applied courses. Believing that Drexel 
should continue to occupy its present urban per ee 
Statef location for many years to come, the president 
Edu-f submits a plan for expansion on the present i ARIBBE AN 

dur-} site and advocates the construction of a new 
eorgef center for the education of Drexel women on 


C. [| the plot of ground now partly occupied by the 
Sarah Drexel Van Rensselaer dormitory. 







TO THE 


















tative 
vania,J. GREENFIELD TOWNSHIP school district, Clays- 
2part-f burg, took advantage of labor furnished by 
Shaf-| c. W. A. to erect a sixteen-room stone cased 
a andf building which will house its elementary 
schools. The erection of the building closes 
___, | six one-room and one two-room schools in the 
eEnlorf district. Four additional rooms have been re- 
resent? leased for use of the high school department by 
harge} the new building. The board of education has i 

0 be-f elected two more teachers for the high school “74 famous of | ; * 


nfield,| for next term, which makes a total of 16 ele- 

mentary, 7 high school teachers, and one super- GCG 

_ | vising principal for a student body of 700 ele- REAT WHITE 
rinci- mentary pupils and of 225 high school pupils. 


TY tO} sylvester P. Koelle is supervising principal. 
HIS summer, come cruising on the 


apers 
ke inf THREE CENTURIES OF PROGRESS in secondary 

Great White Fleet as a guest among 
friends...on a fleet built for tropical 


y Tank school education will be celebrated by high 
chers§ schools throughout the United States during 
ike. § 1935, in commemoration of the founding in 1635 : 

of the first school of secondary grade in this pai and led by six new snowy liners! 
‘on country, for it was in that year that the Boston psa ana tse rl 
i the Latin school was established, one year before side—excellent cuisine—ship entertain- 
ae the founding of Harvard. A committee ap- ment. 
“f pointed by the Department of Secondary School , : ; 

7 cae Es : age from NEW YORK—A wid 1 f 

com: Principals of the National Education Association of 10 to 20 Pris ay aan Geteee aie ciamaieme 

has been planning a celebration of this event, CANAL SOnTR COL OIEEA GOBTA RICA 
and all high schools are urged to participate by GUATEMALA, HONDURAS. Rates vary 





thers : from $95 to $200 minimum. Sailings every 
sieane presenting to local communities through vari- Thursday and Saturday. 
ous devices of pageants, plays, exhibits, and a sad ais 
York, P ” Similar ‘‘Guest Cruises’’ from New Orleans 
we. public assemblies a graphic portrayal of the 3 Angeles and San Francisco 
contribution of the high schools to American No passports required on above cruises. 
yn of life Optional shore excursions at all ports. 
olden , 


Terom CALIFORNIA 


FIRST CLASS—between New York 
and California $180 up; between 
New Orleans and California $180 up 


Aprilf Tue LutTHeraN Theological Seminary at 
neant# Gettysburg has been bequeathed half of the 
dren.f estate of Charles Cronhardt, Jr., of Baltimore. 
chers— The bequest, not to exceed $450,000, will make 
the Gettysburg school the most heavily endowed 
in the Lutheran denomination. The will pro- 
<utz-§ vides that a fund to be known as the Charles 
ly off'and Susan Cronhardt endowment “shall be 
- thisf established at the Gettysburg seminary, the in- 
iam-§ come to be used for the erection of a statue of 
1 for§ Martin Luther on the campus and the re- 
 the§ mainder to be used to help young men secure 
an education in the ministry.” 











For information, lit- 
erature or reserva- 
tions apply any Au- 
thorized Travel 
Agency or United 
Fruit Company, Pier 
3, North River or 
332 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
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EXPERT GUIDANCE 


IN THE 


SOVIET 
UNION 


Louis Fischer leads a seminar 
tour of 41 days in U.S.S.R. Round 
trip from New York $761. 


Anna Louise Strong leads a 
tour of 32 days in U.S.S.R. study- 
ing minority nationalities. Round 
trip from New York $653. 


Julien Bryan leads a tour of 31 
days in U. S. S. R. emphasizing 
peasant life. Round trip from New 
York $654. 


Shorter tours from $288. Services to those 
traveling on their own. 


The OPEN ROAD 


56 West 45th Street, New York 
(Soviet Travel Dept.) 


Cooperating with Intourist 

















UNDER THE SPONSORSHIP of Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper, a National Institution of Public 
Affairs is being developed. The purpose is to 
develop leadership by laboratory procedure. 
The educational committee of the institution 
will bring to Washington 120 college students 
and 20 college professors as the first matricu- 
lants. The students will serve actual “intern- 
ships” for two or three months and will be 
assigned positions as though on the government 
payroll. 


A Nature Stupy group for teachers of Greens- 
burg was formed last fall for the purpose of 
studying nature as found in Westmoreland 
County. Field excursions are held each Satur- 
day possible, visiting different sections of the 
county. During January “Winter Gardens” 
were made. Birds and spring flowers are ob- 
jects of interest at the present time. E. E. Erick- 
son, a graduate of the University of Pittsburgh 
and Pennsylvania State College nature course, 
is the instructor. 


SHARPSVILLE pupils through the generosity of 
Mrs. Frank H. Buhl of Sharon and the Forker 
Estate, have received much medical attention 
recently. Nearly two hundred pupils of the 
elementary school had their tonsils removed 
during January and February, over seven hun- 
dred bad teeth have been extracted, and 
seventy-eight children have been provided with 
glasses. 


A Moror Tour of literary England and Scot- 
land, including a week at the famous Malvern 
Dramatic Festival, has been arranged by the 
American Institute of Educational Travel, 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. The dates of the 
trip, approximate fare for which is $660, are 
from July 6 to August 24. For further in- 
formation apply to Milnor Dorey, Scarborough- 
on-Hudson, New York. 


THE LANGELOTH school commencement this 
spring for the graduating eighth grade will be 
devoted mostly to a moving picture show feat- 
uring the thirty-two members of the class. The 
picture was taken throughout the school year 
as part of the school’s regular dramatic work. 
Money for purchasing films was earned by the 
class. After a hasty glimpse of the school, class, 
and teachers, the picture goes back to 1623. The 
story leads up to and includes the first Thanks- 
giving. 





Only he can be called a teacher who can 
teach interestingly; who can present his ma- 
terial, even though it be an abstract subject, in 
such a manner as to awaken a response in the 
soul of his pupil and keep alive his curiosity. 
—Albert Einstein. 
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Education in Pennsylvania in Retrospect 
and Prospect 


(From Page 458) 


Thus we have come to the end of a century 
of educational progress that began with the 
Free School Act of 1834. A second century 
looms ahead with its challenges and new re- 
sponsibilities. The New Deal, whatever form 
it may take, will require of all its citizens a 
high degree of civic, social, and economic com- 
petence and likewise a high degree of effec- 
tive cooperation as between individuals and 
communities and states and nations. 

The period of education is recognized as ex- 
tending through the full life of the individual. 
Education is the way in which the cultural 
heritage in Pennsylvania has been transmitted 
from generation to generation during the past 
one hundred years. Pennsylvania can well be 
proud of this cultural heritage. The next gen- 
eration, however, is going to face many difficult 
problems which were not in evidence in the 
past one hundred years, and it is only by a 
reorganized and unified system of education 
that we can hope to place this younger genera- 
tion in a position to meet squarely and solve 
the difficult problems which lie ahead. 

May we not here highly resolve, in the name 
and for the sake of the citizens of the next 
generation and of all the generations of loyal 
Pennsylvanians to follow after us, that we shall 
transmit our precious heritage not only un- 
diminished but augmented through our fore- 
sight, our loyalty, and, if need be, our sacrifice. 





Warning! 

Attention has been called to the operations 
of a Mr. Green, a hectograph salesman, in the 
schools of Adams County. Stating that he had 
the permission of the county superintendent to 
display his goods to teachers, he offered them 
18 or 21 sheets like workbook pages with les- 
sons in history, English, arithmetic, reading, 
etc., for all grades, a total of 168 sheets, for 
$3.60. The teacher was to receive also a small 
single surface duplicator with sponge and hec- 
tograph pencil. Teachers who paid for this 
material received only one sheet on which ap- 
peared the address, 255 McCormick Place, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. This address, upon investigation, 
was found to be that of a private dwelling 
where no person by the name of Green lived. 

W. Raymond Shank, county superintendent, 
had never seen the salesman. He warned his 
teachers that they should not make purchases 
from such agents unless they could show a 
statement signed by him that he recommended 
such supplies. 

Beware! Do not pay $3.60 for five cents worth 
of fuel. 
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| Discover 
” WD ts 
ie them at little cost 
on these round trips to 


CALIFORNIA 


B xi picture a deck game outunderthesky...a quaint 
winding street in a gay, tropic town...a rugged peak 
of the real Wild West—they’re yours, all yours! And so 
inexpensively this year on these remarkable round trips 
to California via a huge Panama Pacific liner. 

How you'll enjoy these giant liners ofthe “Big Three” 
...5,500 miles of cruising while you rest...and play... 
and dance...and swim on the largest ships in coast-to- 
coast service. Step ashore in gay, famous Havana; sail 
between mighty mountains on the Panama Canal; 
wander through Balboa and Panama; get off at San 
Diego and visit Tia Juana and Agua Caliente before 
your ship goes on to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Air-Conditioned Dining Salons 
The huge size of the Panama Pacific liners gives you every ocean 
luxury — broad decks; two open-air pools on deck; large and 
beautiful public rooms; roomy cabins; delicious cuisine served 
in air-conditioned dining salons. If you lovea smooth sea voyage, 
make the round trip by sea on the California, Virginia or 
Pennsylvania. There's a 25% reduction for round trip by steamer. 





Amazingly Low Fares— You'll be surprised at the fares for one 
way water, one way rail round trips for both Firstand Tourist Class 
on the steamer. Fares include meals, all necessary expenses aboard 
ship and rail fares overland. Liberal stop-over privileges to see 
Grand Canyon, Yellowstone and all National Parks. 


See your local agent. His services are free. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
1620 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





I am interested in coast-to-coast round trip. Please 
send me details. 
One way water, one way rail) Round trip by sea 0 








City 
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di Easy to use! ff 
ROYAL 


PORTABLE 


Easy to own! 





PAY AS YOU USE IT! 





Recent tests prove that 
students make better prog- 
ress with a Royal Port- 
able. Themes, notes, and 
other class assignments 
are legible...easier to read 
—and grade! ¢ Teachers 
also find the Royal in- 
valuable for classroom 
records, personal corre- 
spondence, etc. © Royals 
are easy to use! Sturdy. 
Term payments, if desired. 
See nearest dealer or send 
for interesting literature. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
a 2 Park Avenue, New York "Ly 
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COST 
LEAVE YOUR POCKETBOOK AT HOME 
ITINERARY INCLUDES 


NO 
EXTRAS 





SAN ANTONIO SEATTLE PORTLAND 
LOS ANGELES OLD MEXICO VANCOUVER 
SAN FRANCISCO HOLLYWOOD 


CANADIAN ROCKIES—BANFF AND LAKE LOUISE 
OPTIONAL SIDE TRIP TO ALASKA OR HONOLULU 


MEALS—HOTELS—SIGHTSEEING—SLEEPING CAR 
ACCOMMODATIONS—EVEN TIPS ARE INCLUDED 


Parties Leave Chicago 


JULY I—JULY 22—AUG. 12 





Ask For Descriptive Pamphlet 


POWERS TOURS 


tit W, Washington St. 
Our 24th Successful Travel Year 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Opposite Beautiful Capitol Park 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
The political, social, and commercial 
center for all Pennsylvania. Ideally 
located. 300Rooms. 
Single, $2.50 to $4.00 
Double, $4.00 to $6.00 
No higher 
JOHN M. CRANDALL, Manager 


URG'S NEWEST 
fl | Ve AMERICAN HOTELS Corp. fees 
J. Leslie Kincaid, President 


GEOGRAPHY 
Correspondence Study Courses 


Pennsylvania, North America, World, Europe, 
Physiography, etc., Teaching of Geography. Write 
for bulletin. Correspondence Study Division, 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 






































Lehigh Valley Child Helping Conference 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Lehigh Valley Child Helping Conference will 
be held in Lehighton on Saturday, May 19. The 
theme of the day will be: Peace, the Friend of 
the Child. The speakers will be: S. Parkes 
Cadman of New York—Civilization at the Cross- 
roads; C. E. Lindeman of the New York School 
of Social Work—Education for Peace; and Mrs 
Rachel Davis DuBois of the Teachers College. 
Pitman, N. J.—Fitting the Child for the Modern 
World. 

Round-table discussions will be held in the 
afternoon when T. Que Harrison of Philadel- 
phia will lead one discussion on International- 
ism versus Aggressive Nationalism and Mrs. 
DuBois will lead another on Practical Tech- 
niques for the Schools of Today. 





Necrology 


MarTHA ReeEp, for nearly twenty-five years a 
teacher in the Sharon schools, died Saturday, 
March 24, after an illness of several weeks. 
Miss Reed taught music in the public schools 
of West Middlesex, Sharpsville, and Wheat- 
land for a number of years before coming to 
Sharon. 


JouHN E. Morcan of Tunkhannock, superinten- 
dent of schools in Wyoming County, leaped to 
his death in the Susquehanna River from the 
Falls Bridge near Wilkes-Barre on April 6. 
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E. U. AumMILter, 74, of Elizabethtown, former 
superintendent of Perry County schools, died 
March 31 from the effects of a heart attack. 


Lu M. Hartman, former State supervisor of 
home economics in the department of public 
instruction, died March 26 in the Allegheny 
General Hospital, Pittsburgh. 


Mrs. Harriet M. Simmons, a teacher in Har- 
risburg schools for twenty-three years before 
her marriage to Colonel Oliver B. Simmons, 
member and president of the old Harrisburg 
Council, died in March of pneumonia. 


Woop UnGceR, assistant professor of social 
sciences and English of the teacher-training 
division of the Pennsylvania State College, died 
March 20 at his home in Forty Fort as the re- 
sult of an apoplectic stroke. 


LuLu MILLER, a teacher in Hill Street school 
of Wilkes-Barre for forty years, died March 27 
in Wyoming Valley Homeopathic Hospital. 


Miss Miller was a graduate of the State 
Teachers College, Millersville. 
ELMER B. ZIEGLER, for forty-two years a 


teacher of mathematics in Philadelphia and 
Montgomery County, died March 26 in the 
Episcopal Hospital, Phialdelphia. Mr. Ziegler 
was stricken in his classroom on March 22. 


LouIsE Davis, supervisor in the department 
of art of Pittsburgh schools, died December 25, 
1933. 


Lou1sE W. Erckuorr, teacher of English in the 
Shaw Junior High School, Philadelphia, died 
February 11. 


ANNE LORENA JARRETT, teacher of art and 
music in Elroy School, Brentwood, died Febru- 
ary 18, 1934, at her home in Pittsburgh. 

The Brentwood Teachers passed the following 
resolutions concerning her death: 

Whereas, God in His Wisdom, has called unto 
Himself, Anne Lorena Jarrett; and 

Whereas, through her death, our schools have 
suffered the loss of a most sympathetic, able, 
and conscientious worker, one who served faith- 
fully and earnestly in all work assigned to her; 
and 


Whereas, her noble life and character were a 
source of inspiration to all who knew her; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the teachers of the Brent- 
wood Schools, hereby render the tribute due a 
loyal friend and teacher, who kept the welfare 
of her pupils ever uppermost in her heart and 
gave unstintingly of her time and talents in 
their behalf. 

To all her loved ones, we extend our 
sympathy and commend them to the loving 
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“sEven if 

you give up 
Teaching 

or Marry ... 


This message is directed es- 
pecially to those’ teachers 
who will end their teaching 
careers this semester. 


The Teachers Protective 
Union offers you a Special 
Certificate at the low cost of 
$15.00 a year. This Certifi- 
cate pays you generous, year 
’round benefits for sickness, 
accident and quarantine. 


Only while you are teaching 
may you join T.P.U. and get 
the benefit of this low-cost 
protection. However, you 
may continue your member- 
ship to age 70, without in- 
creased cost. 





> All T.P.U. 
Certificates pay benefits dur- 
ing the summer months. 


We will be glad to explain the 
Special Certificate in greater 
detail. Also, there are other 
T.P.U. Certificates to meet 
the needs of every teacher. 
Call our local deputy or write 
direct to us. 


TEACHERS 


L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 
612 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


J.D. Armstrong, General Deputy, 
1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


99 


PROTECTIVE UNION 


BRENEMAN BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA 
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CHEWING GUM like play IS GOOD FOR CHILDREN, 





‘ee 


Chewing Gum does for children’s teeth what running and 


playing do for their legs . . There’s a reason, a time and 


a place for enjoying gum... . it’s difficult to give teeth enough 


NANG 





exercise at mealtime because of 
soft food. For this reason dentists 
say to chew gum 5 to 10 minutes 
after two meals a day. Teeth can’t 
play tag or games, and, without ex- 
ercise, are apt to crowd and overlap 
— detrimental to health and looks. 





Forward Looking business groups 
shun extravagant statements. They call upon 
» great Universities to make impartial inves- 
tigations of their products. Results of such 
research form the basis of our advertising. 
What you read over our signature about 
chewing gum, youcan believe .. The National 
Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 











0-104 





FOUR FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH ARE RIGHT FOOD, DENTAL CARE, PERSONAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 


care of Him who promised, “Be thou faithful 
until death and I will give thee a crown of 
life.” 
Anna A. Pistorius 
Helen E. Chamberlin 
Emily E. Johnson 
Committee. 





Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary 
1934 

April 30-May 2—Fifth Annual School Adminis- 

; trators Conference, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

May 4-5—Pennsylvania Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh 

May 13-19—Thirty-eighth Annual Convention, 
National Congress of Parents § and 
Teachers, Des Moines, Iowa 

May 18—World Goodwill Day 

May 19—Lehigh Valley Child Helping Confer- 
ence, Lehighton 

June 25-27—Annual 
State College 

June 27-28—Future Farmers of America, State 
College 

June 30-July 6—National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. Pennsylvania Head- 


Vocational Conference, 


quarters: Mayflower Hotel, Connecticut 
Ave. and DeSales St., N. W. All-Penn- 
sylvania Luncheon, Monday noon, The 
Garden of the Mayflower Hotel, $1 per 
plate 

August 1-3—Superintendents’ Conference, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College 

October 4-5—Central Convention District, Lock 
Haven 

October 10-11—Education Congress, Harrisburg 

October 19—Northwestern Convention District, 
Oil City 

October 19-20—Western Convention District and 
Western Pennsylvania Education Confer- 
ence, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

October 19-20—Eastern Convention District, 
Pottsville 

October 26-27—Midwestern Convention District, 
Beaver Falls 

November 6-12—American Education Week 

December 5-8—American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh 

December 26-28—State Convention of P.S.E.A., 
Harrisburg 

1935 

April 3-6—Southeastern Convention District and 
Schoolmen’s Week, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 
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=|| Vacation P 7 
ra acation Frotection 

| Are you planning an Auto Tour, Railroad Journey or an Ocean 
Voyage this summer? 


Our Income Protection Policy will reimburse you for Accidental 
Injury or Illness of any nature. 


It is the greatest value ever offered to the Teaching Profession 
and will obviate financial worry when you are away from home on 
a pleasure trip or while pursuing a course of study during vacation. 


INCOME PROTECTION POLICY 
ILLNESS INDEMNITY 








TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
$25.00 PER WEEK, FOR 51 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 3 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 
eo $12.50 Per Week ? $25.00 Per Week 
ERCISE 
ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 
cticut ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
Penn- $25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 
The 
1 per 
SN oko wens aris betlngo paue was Oo niacin wclalne wwedadioneauwae daa $2,500 
Penn- NN oS svavaray Texctele ee AWG E SAN ee ERATE PEERED csc ntas We nadenedeeenavdaes 2,500 
e Soleo ew ceiare- aces sieere Se oero we cree REMMI NOOB sions cue vasivnaausaed uxeens 2,500 
Lock PM cies ek cine hee a te Qne Hand and One Fog 0.0606 cccicccescsccses 2,500 
BM esis sige hewteces Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye ................ 2,500 
FN gs Novice eww axe Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye ................ 2,500 
sburg AGB evi ac sieve we Seoenetecee eats Sigtd: GE Healy BGG s.cs0e 5s sisvincsencewosacecs 2,500 
strict PAs cn caucesth cus reedesweee ONT MENON Sacco uslveswenscee sons cvens 1,250 
er PAN acedccecnusnnccosst oe aeees OM BOGE os co rant occas neste ices 1,250 
BNO occ 8 iccceciale er aceoouces SIghS GE EPG o os.si'shecceseinsnccwarsdlecs 1,250 
t and 
nfer- 
urgh ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 
trict, 
, 
i Pennsylvania Casualty Company 
4 J. W. SMILEY, President E. W. COOK, Gen’! Manager 
sso- 
EA Pennsylvania Bldg. ........ Lancaster, Pa. 
thes EXECUTIVE and 220 S. Bourtlt St. .....c<60: Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 906 Clark Bldg. ........00- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fifth & Walnut Sts. ....... Reading, Pa. 
and 
enn- 
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BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 9 TO AUGUST 17 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


Demonstration School 
for Student Teaching 


—lE 





For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER 


Director of Summer Session 


Bucknell University 


Lewisburg, Pa. 











PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


Earn credits you need for degree 
Reduced room, board, railroad rates 


Three Separate Sessions 
Register for one or all 


1. Inter session, June 11—June 29 
(For special composite courses 
students may enter June 18 
and June 25.) 

2. Regular session, July 2—Aug. 10 

3. Post session, Aug. 13—Aug. 31 
(Composite courses—Aug. 20 
and 27.) 


Credits in all sessions applicable 
toward degree. Extensive program 
of 400 courses. 34 academic and 
professional departments. Competent 
and experienced faculty. Inter and 
Post sessions afford students oppor- 
tunity for further specialization. 
Enjoy a stimulating vacation of in- 
teresting study, sports, and _ social 
activities in the heart of Pennsyl- 
vania’s most beautiful mountains. 
For catalog address Director of 
Summer Session. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE PA. 

















_ UNIVERSITY of 
| PITTSBURGH 


1934 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Regular Six Weeks Session 









H July 2—August 10 

















Engineering Courses iH 


il ; 
i Science Courses 
June 18—August 24 th 


Hi 
i July 2—August 24 
iI 


| Two Weeks Sessions Hi 








i June 4—June 15 June 18—June 29 |} 
| August 14—August 24 i 


| Downtown Evening Courses | 





| June 18—July 27 
so und -- li 
Branch Sessions at Erie and Johnstown; 
| Lake Laboratory & Nature Study Camp | 

so chuing -- 
For announcements and bulletins 

| Address the Director i 
| Summer Sessions 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





Vol. 8 


| 
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CONCERNING YOU— 
AND YOUR SALARY! 


Most teachers, in these times, are anxious to have a protection for their incomes. 
Perhaps you are, too. Obviously, you want the most possible protection at the 
least possible cost. 

ses Your best choice is EDUCATORS—the teachers’ own Association. In it you will 
find a wider margin of safety—fewer restrictions—lower cost. 

This Association pays benefits both winter and summer—but the advantage to 
you is that summer protection carries only one restriction. Except for an ill- 
ness not preceded by house-confinement, ALL BENEFITS are paid in summer 
the same as winter. 

Why pay more for less protection? Ask for our free booklet now and see for 
yourself how much the E. B. A. will do for you. 


The EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 
421 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 5101 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 

































































p i i RICALLY-MINDED BOYS | 
who are not going to college, the 


ONE YEAR ENGINEERING COURSE | SUMMER 


i age = eng — is worthy | S C O 
| fj of carefu nvestigation. raduates are H O L 
H 





qualified for immediate entry into all 
branches of the electrical industry in work 





of engineering character. 42nd year. 























| If you are not familiar with this achool, | 
names of educators in your territory who | 
i | know its work will be sont upon pot Ay po H July 2nd to August 11th 
il i) you_may inquire of your State Department a : 
es Il i) of Education. For catalog address Technical and Professional Courses 
— || J : leading to Certificates and Degrees 
i Bliss Electrical School i 
i | 466 Takoma Avenue, Washington, D. C. : HOME ECONOMICS 
| Special and Graduate courses in Home 
29 Ih = en Economics, Dietetics and Teacher 
Training. 
i LI VE in FRENC H BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Residential Summer School (co-educational) . 
i SELES! June 27-August 1. Only French spoken, Fee Courses for Commercial Teachers and 
i > =. — — =. hag aggro ce undergraduates in Business and Secre- 
| ermediate, Advan . rite for c aric Py 
i Secretary, Residential French iemmar Geel tarial Studies. 
mS McGILL UNIVERSITY 
ip ii MONTREAL, CANADA LIBRARY SCIENCE 
i A course for School Librarians and 
Teachers in charge of School Libraries. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
| At Home. Study by correspondence. Work for DREXEL INSTITUTE 





a degree or a better certificate. Write for bulletin. PHILADELPHIA 
Correspondence Study Division, School of Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
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to help teachers bridge the summer gap 


A Loan Plan 


START REPAYING THIS FALL 


Is it difficult for you to see how the gap between summer plans and 
summer income can be bridged? e No matter what your need for ready 
cash may be—whether it is to centralize some overdue bills, to pay for 
a vacation or for a summer of study—Household stands ready to help 
you bridge the gap. e If you are not familiar with this Special House- 


hold Loan Plan for teachers, here are the salient points: 


1. Any teacher, instructor, professor or other per- 
son in the teaching profession regularly employed 
in a school or college and whose normal income is 
sufficient to meet living expenses and payments on 
a loan is eligible to borrow. 


2. Loans are made in amounts of $30 to $300. 


3. Loans are made to members of the profession on 
an unendorsed note, requiring only verification of 
the teaching contract. 


4, Household loans are made on a twenty months’ 
repayment schedule. Each month on the due date, 
one-twentieth of the loan principal becomes pay- 
able, plus the monthly charges, which are figured 
only on the balance owed. Larger payments can 
be made at any time, thus cutting the total cost of 
the loan. 

5. And here’s one of the most important features 
of the Household Plan. Principal payments may be 
omitted during the summer vacation months, if desired. 


To apply for a loan, or to secure further information, please fill out the 
coupon and mail. It is understood that your inquiry will not obligate 


you or put you to any expense. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES: 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor 
Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. 


ALTOONA, 5th Floor 
Central Trust Co. Bldg. 


First Nationa 


JOHNSTOWN, 3rd Floor 
i Bank Bldg. Park Bldg. 


LANCASTER, 2nd Floor 
Woolworth Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor 


READING, 3rd Floor 
Colonial Trust Bldg. 


McKEESPORT, 5th Floor 


CHESTER, 3rd Floor 
Crozer Building 


EASTON, 2nd Floor 
First National Bank Bldg. 


ERIE, 4th Floor 
Erie Trust Bldg. 


Peoples City Bank Building 
NEW CASTLE, 6th Floor 

Union Trust Building 
NORRISTOWN, 3rd FI., Nor- 

ristown-Penn Trust Co. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 

6th Fl., Bankers Trust Bldg. 


SCRANTON, 4th Floor 
First National Bank Bldg. 


bie ys paeee. 6th Floor 
osit & Savings 
can Be ding 


YORK, 4th Floor 
Schmidt Bldg. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Amount I wish to borrow $. 0... ccc cece ee 
PRO ER a rirtatoethne cic bres ecient orca die eeotia 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or put me to any expense. 
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Movable Unit 
No. 262 






Movable Unit 
No. 280 





American Desks are produced to meet your 
requirements —to serve hand in hand with your 
teaching objectives. 

American Desks are scientifically designed for stu- 
dent comfort, to promote student health and hygiene. 

American Desks are designed to seat students cor- 
rectly and at ease—to eliminate “fidgeting” and 
“wiggling”—to improve pupil efficiency. 

American Desks are of quality construction, desks 
with a reputation to maintain—yet through volume pro- 
duction and manufacturing experience and efficiency 
well within the prescribed lines of budget economy. 


FREE—POSTURE POSTER and POSTURE 

BOOKLETS will be mailed to interested 
4s Educators. (Not suitable for teaching or 
study use.) Address Dept. Ps6. 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for S , Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 


IN ALL TRADE AREAS 





BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES AND ACCREDITED DISTRIBUTORS 








N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY, Market, 11th and 12th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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2 LLL, Lae 


Fife} 
bh Say 
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MOAB MATT HA 


‘wine 


Send for Catalog of 


Summer Session Courses 
at TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Time is growing short if you have not as yet arranged for 
your Summer Studies. Send today for our complete catalog.... 
also a new booklet which describes fully both the educational 
and recreational interests to be enjoyed through a sum- 
& mer course at Temple University. Classes open June 













; ; 25 - Close August 3. 
FB) RS 





tion you may have. 


Mail this coupon to of- 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Please send me a copy of your complete Summer 
Session Catalog for 1934, also any other informa- 








fice of registrar, Dept. P, NAME 
Broad and Montgomery 
Ave., Philadelphia ADDRESS 





GOOD LOOKS ARE ALSO IMPORTANT 





t Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
ts. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 
The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 





tr Fs stat 











. and herein Chewing Gum, especially during 
the years of childhood, may materially aid in 
the perfect developmentof theshape of the face. 


Although Chewing Gum is purely and simply a 
pleasure item, dentists point out that it is excel- 
lent for the teeth if consistently enjoyed 5 to 10 
minutes after two meals a day (preferably after 
breakfast and supper). From the standpoint of 
Good Looks, the sheer exercise from the chew- 
ing helps to properly develop the mandible and 
maxillae. Much of the crowding and overlapping 
of teeth (never attractive) might be traced to 


lack of exercise for the first 
teeth and young permanent 
molars. Encourage children 
to chew Gum. There is a 
reason, a time and a place for 
chewing gum. o-n 


FOUR FACTORS TOWARD GOOD 
TEETH ARE RIGHT FOOD. DENTAL 


CARE PERSONAL CARE AND 
PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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WE DO OUR PART 





The payment of the annual dues of $1.00 for membership in the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
entitles the member to receive the Pennsylvania School Journal, except the Education Bulletin, for which 
the additional charge is $0.25. 

Subscriptions to nonmembers, $2.00,a year without the Education Bulletin. Subscriptions to nonmembers 
including the Education Bulletin, $2.25 a year. 

Members are requested to report promptly change of address, giving old as well as new address. 

National Advertising Representative, State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 189 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Illinois. Advertising Rates on Application. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal is indexed in the Education Index. 
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MAN'S ACHIEVEMENT 


A new two-year world-history course 


| 
by the author of MAN’S GREAT ADVENTURE, the one-year course that is making | 
world history a vital, understandable experience for high-school students. In it teachers | 
will find the same remarkable vitality and freshness of thought, the same simplicity and | 
accuracy of statement, and the same originality in presentation that won for the earlier | 
book such characterizations as “the ace of world histories’, ‘fa glorious book”, “an | 
arresting challenge to the youth of America”. | 












MAN'S ACHIEVEMENT: I, To the Age of Steam, 740 pages, $1.96; II, The 
Age of Science and Democracy, in preparation. MAN’S GREAT ADVENTURE, 854 
pages, $2.12. (Prices subject to discount.) 


| 
GINN AND COMPANY 
| 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











In this Day of Return to Solid Values 
You Can Get No Better Text Than 


Tressler and Shelmadine’s 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 


A 3-book Series for Junior High School Grades 


It gives a worth-while course 
in the fundamentals, and does 
it in a way that banishes dull- 
ness from the classroom. 


Both authors have taught Eng- 
lish to adolescents for years. 
They know how to make gram- 
mar live. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY — 180 Varick St., New York City 
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